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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HE season of testiness and irritation approaches. 

| The President wants legislation to move fast. 

He has sublime faith in the correctness of the 

legislation proposed. But the vast numbers 

of people affected do not want speed at the expense of 

soundness. 

Hence pressure on Congress begins. Senators and 

Representatives pause to listen to petitions for 

hearings. And Mr. Roosevelt naturally thinks it’s the 
habitual procrastination of Congress. 


We shall see more of this in the next few weeks— 

a conflict between the desire to pass a lot of legisla- 
tion of the crusading type and the cries of those who 
urge caution lest public confidence break down in the 
whole recovery program. 


The mixture of 
punitive and the constructive— 
still dominates the scene. People 
who have lost money in closed 
banks have no sympathy for any 
of banking. 


motives—the 


HARD TO STEER 
MIDDLE COURSE 
IN LEGISLATION 


argument against government control 
Likewise the tirades against the utilities have created 
a prejudice in favor of extreme legislation irrespective 
of the fact that deflationary forces will in turn be let 
loose which may extend the damage beyond the utility 
field. 

The Townsend plan also is in the background as a 

threat to the Administration’s idea of what should 


be done on social security. 
¢ With sharp criticism from the Huey Longs on the 
one side and the conservatives on the other, it will 
require much patience and skill for the President to 
keep on steering his middle course. He shows signs of 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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How broadly Government affects the many and 
varied aspects of business and industry is portrayed 
in the artist’s conception of a master control board 
in Washington. 

New switches are constantly being added to those 
inherited from the past, as the National Government 
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Control 


New and Old Governmental Relationships to Business and Industry 

















The Federal Executive's 


Board 


sends its power out over the country to guide the 
actions of business men, industrialists, 


workers, and farmers. 


Congress is being asked to expand the board, to 
throw in more switches on the board. 
The story of this spread of power is told on page 5. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


HE lawmakers are now in the middle of the leg- 
islative maelstrom. Shock troops and strategists 
on both sides are busy as one after another the 


Administration measures are exposed to the fire 
from the left and right flanks. 
¢ The banking bill, watched apprehensively by those 
who framed it and by those who fear it, encounters 
stubborn opposition. 
¢ The battle over “who'll spend the billions” and how, 
continues. Labor presses for a higher wage rate, 
business and the Administration for a lower. 

The Security Bill is roughly handled, while the 
Treasury raises a warning hand against too heavy 
ai burden on Federal shoulders, the voice of business urges 
that the States make their own standards but urges a 
limit to the classes made eligible for unemployment 
insurance. 
¢ The Department of Commerce brings forth a busi- 

ness man to help allocate Public Works funds— 
General Robert E. Wood. 

Panaceas for economic ills pile high on the Govern- 

ment shelves—shorter weeks; share-the-wealth; old- 
age pensions; share-the-profits, ad infinitum. 
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¢ A dirigible crashes and sentiment turns from heavy 
spending for lighter-than-air craft. 


¢ Mussolini looks yearningly toward the mines of 
King Solomon’s descendant and Ethiopia, proud 

and confident, calls her spearsmen about her throne. 

¢ Investigators demand a probe of the Blue Eagle’s 
past ... champions of labor arise and demand that 

“7a” be enforced and the Labor Board be strengthened 

in power and authority. 

| These subjects and others that affect your welfare, 

will be found on the pages which follow, 
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bankers, 
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4{t Last—the Deficit Drops 

A crumb of comfort for those who are watch- 
ing Uncle Sam’s credit: The Government's de- 
ficit since the beginning of this fiscal year ‘last 
July) becomes for the first time smaller than 
that of the previous year. 

The reason: Income is up 20 per 
expenses have risen only 9 per cent 

Size of the deficit—two billion dollars 


cent while 


* . * 


W ork-Relief Battle Speeds Up 

A signal for the opening of bitter strife on the 
floor of the Senate, the 4,880-million-dollar 
Work-Relief Bill emerges from committee 
Slightly impaired 

The slight impairment Possible 
pay rates above the $50-a-month level if Presi- 
dential studies show this rate is depressing wage 
levels in private industry. The President gives 
assurance they will not be depressed from this 
cause. 

Lost in committee is an effort 
“dole” measure with the, appropriation 
half. 

Lost also are efforts to restrict the President's 
action in directing the outlay of the funds 

An adviser on its administration is already 
chosen—General Robert E. Wood, president of 
Sears-Roebuck. 


only 


raising of 


to turn it Into a 
cut to 


Dole to W ork Relief 

Half the road from dole to work relief has 
already been traversed. Nearly two and a half 
million of the five million family heads or single 
persons on the relief rolls now do work for their 
money, reports Relief Administrator Hopkins. 
Time scheduled for completing the process: July 1. 

But the other half may be harder. It involves 
making “unemployables” the charge of the States. 


Rising Tide of Relief 
The tide of relief costs still rises. Relief Ad- 
imnistrator Hopkins reports an 11 per cent in- 
crease for January over December, a new high, 
with an estimated 3! per cent rise in the num- 
ber on the rolls, 
Against this, 


the Department of Commerce 


Underwood & Underwood | 
CRASH INVESTIGATOR | 
Admiral Orin S. Murfin, former judge advo- 
cate general of the Navy, member of the 
court of inquiry studying the tragedy of the 

Navy’s giant dirigible. 


“MACON” 


reports its business activity index : at 85 per cent 
of normal, 10 points above last year 

Increase of business and employment is 
counted on to turn the tide of relief. The hour 
of its turning has not come. 
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Age Pensions Take Shape 

Its friends and foes heard, the old-age pension 
legislation begins to crystallize into a form to 
suit the House committee charged with shaping 
it. 

Some things the committee decides not to do: 

1. Separate it from other parts of the Economic 
Security Bill. The other parts cover unemploy- 
ment insurance and care of dependent children. 

2. Raise the Government’s payments on non- 
contributory pensions above $15 a month. 

3. Lower the age of eligibility below 65. 

Still open is the question whether domestics, 
transients, and farm workers shall come under 
the benefits. Says Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau: “No; impossible.” Says the Presi- 
dent: “Yes, if possible.” 


- . . 


A Test of New NRA Policies 

First concrete test of NRA’s altered policies 
comes with Presidential approval of the cigarette 
code, long delayed, bitterly fought for its low 
wage provisions, opposed by half the NRA board 
members voting. 

The policies: No price fixing, no production 
control, no suppression of the little man. 

Terms of the code: No price increases not 
warranted by increase in costs, no provision for 
limiting output, a declaration against monopoly, 
a low minimum wage—25 cents an hour 

Effect on the “little man” and on reemployment 
of labor: Doubtful. So the President orders a 
special study to find out. 


.° 2 & 


Glimpses of New NRA 

Out from the clouds of conjecture emerge in 
outline some features of the new NRA as it is 
has been fashioned for recommendation to Con- 
gress by the President 
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What the Federal Government 
Current Happenings and What They Mean 


— 


+ 





Here are a few glimpses 

Its duration to be permanent unless Congress 
terminates it at the end of two years 

Fines for violations, but no jail sentences 

Presideniial power to impose codes 

Retention of the collective bargaining clause 

Meanwhile, champions of the “little man’ 
a Senate investigation into the present 
Whai they want to know: “Whether it has 
semblance of law and has become the 
men bent upon the destruction of their 
competitors 


sponso! 
NRA 

lost all 
rule of 
weaker 


Holding Company Bill 

Leading up to the hour of battle between utility 
interests and those who would eliminate holding 
companies in the power industry, hearings on 
the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill are to begin this week. 

As ammunition for the proponents of the bill 
come adidtional chapters of the Federal Trade 
Commission's reports to the Senate on the “evils’ 
of holding companies. 

Utility companies and utility investors ask, bul 
do not, obtain, postponement of the hearings to 
gain time for marshalling their facts 

Strongest ally of the bill: The President of 
the United States 


Courtesies of War 

Organized labor spokesmen and the President, 
talking at the White House. exchange compli- 
ments, continue to pursue divergent objectives. 

Compliment from the President to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: “A great, outstanding 
institution of the country, cooperative and help- 
ful.” 

Compliment to the President “Congratula- 
tions on the objectives which your leadership has 
given.” 

Some of the things labor wants and the Presi- 
dent is opposed to: Abolition of the Automobile 
Labor Board, the 30-hour week, payment of pre- 
vailing wages on the new work relief program. 


* ” ” 


{ Three-Ply Labor Bill 

Tq outlaw company-promoted unions, estab- 
lish ‘the majority rule for collective bargaining. 
and give the Labor Board an independent status. 
These are the-three objectives sought in Sen- 
ator Wagner's Trades Dispute Bill which he pre- 
pares to throw into the Congressional arena this 
week. 

Administrative approval has not been obtained 


. . . 


lobs and the 30-Hour W eek 
As a frontal attack on unemployment, organ- 
ized labor and its allies in Congress advance 
their plans for a 30-hour week, mandatory on 
industry. No decrease in standard weekly wages 
is contemplated. 
To committee hearings come 


spokesmen for 





ls Doing—A Close-up View 


of National Affairs— 
+ + 
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Underwood & Underwood 
OPINIONS AND PLANS 
During hearings on the national defense bill, 
General William Mitchell (left), with the aid 
of maps, explains his views to Representative 
John McSwain, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 





the 


manufacturers, merchants, employes, ja 
Administration. Some predicted effects 

Partial absorption of unemployed, with result- 
ing increase of buying power, rise of production 
and profits 

Increase of prices, with resulting lower 
ard of living, especially for farmers 

Increased mechanization of industry, 
more employes thrown out of work. 

Compromise suggested by the Secretary of 
Labor: A flexible work week, longer in prosper- 
ity, shorter in depressions, with unemployment 
replaced by reduced hours for all. 


stand- 


with 
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The AAA Branches Out 

More contrdl, not less over farni-production is 
in prospect. To Congress go Administration bills 
which would open to the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration the books of processots of farm 
products, laying bare the profits earned) This is 
the request the Senate refused last year ‘though 
the House voted for it. 

Fruits of control, according to Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wallace: “The ratio of supply to de- 
mand in agricultural products has returned 
nearly to its pre-war level.” 


* * * 


Wore Millions jor Farmers 
gift of 25 million dollars 
Beneficiaries would be 


In prospect is a new 
annually to the farmers 





those who owe a total of 2'2 billion dollars to the 
Government on farm mortgages. 

Form of the gift: A reduction of the interest 
rate from 4!) per cent to 3!2 per cent, under th 
Farm Credit Bill passed by the Senate. The 
House has yet to act 

On money thus lent to farmers, the Treasury 
pays about 3 per cent, estimates the cost of serv- 
ice at 1 per cent 

Urban dwellers, owing 2'2 billion dollars to the 
Government on mortgages arranged through the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, are on the alert 
They are paying 5 to 6 per cent 


- . + 


The Homestead Tradition Dies 

The day of the pioneering homesteader is of- 
ficially closed as the curtain rings down on free 
land settlement, historic pathway of America’s 
expansion. It follows as a result of the Presi- 
dent’s order barring any further allotment for 
private use from the 166 million acres of the 
public domain 

Thus erased is one contradiction in New Deal 
policies—removing people from submarginal land 
while permitting others to settle on submarginal 
land. The National Resources Board made the 
recommendation 


Doom of Dirigibles? 

All plans for the future building of dirigibles 
are in suspense. The tragic reason: wreck of the 
Navy's 785-foot “Macon,” world’s largest airship, 
off the California coast 

One of the plans: Government construction 
of a dirigible to be leased for trans-Atlantic 
service, as iecommended by the Aviation Com- 
mission. 

Comments President 
available, might better, 
for 50 scouting planes. 

* 7 * 


Money, if 
be used 


Roosevelt: 
for the present, 


Arms for the Pacific 

A vast program of defense against possible 
perils on the Pacific takes form. A House bill, 
sponsored by Representative Wilcox (Dem.), of 
Florida, provides for West Coast naval and air 
bases, including one in Alaska . 

Hawaii is slated to become an island fortress 
a hornet’s nest of armed aircraft. 

Say officials: “Japan’s abrogation of the Naval 
Limitation Treaty is not responsible.” 


a = * 


The Dollar ‘Under Control’ 

There is no fear in the Treasury that the gold 
case decision, when it comes, will run up the 
value of the dollar. It is staking the two-billion- 
dollar stabilization fund on the present value, 
selling as many dollars abroad as speculators 
wish to buy 

“We are prepared to manage the foreign value 
of the dollar as long as it may be necessary” 
says Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
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That 

The move to repeal the “pink slip” 
requirement of income tax public- 
ity will get no active support from 
the White House. Left-wing Sena- 
tors served notice that they would 
stir up a real fight if this repeal 
move was pushed. 


his 


That— 


bef sah Jerome 
herent 

That 
A study is 
Deal 
“bottleneck” 
be holding up faster 
production. Economic 
have been instructed to locate the 
adjustments 


being made by New 
economists to locate 
that they believe may That 
industrial A 
detectives 


signing. 
the 


point where 
need to be 
log 


some minor 


price 
to unloose the 
Officials think 


obstructions may 


made 
credit jam. 
that 
stand in the way. 


- > _ 


That 
That 
Two forms of the AAA amendment 
books of food processors 
went to the 
President The 
first would open the books when- 
Agriculture 
The 
only if a 


opening Senate, 


to the Government, 


for consideration. 


ever the Secretary of That 


deemed necessary second 


would open the books 


court, after 
necessary Mr. 


a hearing. deemed it 


Roosevelt placed Wallace 


“go-ahead” 
which is opposed by industry 


Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell and his 
followers have decided to 
aboard the New Deal ship. 
N. Frank, a 
was ousted 
the group seriously considered re- 


new director of 
Division of the Children’s Bureau 


soon will be 


ment of Labor 


Senator Hattie W. Caraway. of Ar- 
kansas, only woman mem 


is planning 


The dismissal of 
as General 
was more abrupt 
liked 


on the first ago Mr 


portant 


sign 
position 
other departments. 


* * 7 


which the dismissal came may keep 


post. 
remain 


When 
Tugwell 
from the AAA 


That 


ad- 


When the new HOLC bill left the 
interdepartment- 
handling fi- 
it provided for 
and a quarter 
distressed home 
When it reached the Cap- 
itol the figure was one and a half 


Administration's 


al loan committee 


nancial measures, 


only one 
more dollars for 
the Industrial owners 


named and that ; 
~ WAL ap dillion. 


pointment will probably go to Miss 
Beatrice McConneil 
the Pennsylvania 


formerly of 
Depart That 
“Baby Bonds” 


discourage 


State 


will 


fore they mature. This will be done 


by paying low 


first few years 


ber of the toward maturity. 


to write a book 


on her observations in the Senate 


That 
A nation-wide 


formulated but not yet announced 
the youthful 


fill the needs of 


unemployed, 


N. Frank to 
AAA 
etary 


Jerome 
the 
Sec 


Counsel for 


than whom have never 


Reason —sometime are four to 


nm 
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had 


Frank was offered an im- 
with one of 
The way in 


him from accepting the proferred 


soon to 
cashing them be- 


interest 
and higher 


program 


a great proportion of 
jobs 
five million persons in 


be 


rates 





three million, as 
Spring 
the work to develop a program for 


youth was started. 


* 7 ~ 


this group, not 


the was estimated last when 


That— 

The Department of Justice is pre- 
paring to take steps against fraud 
in food purchases for relief. Sev- 
eral cases where stores have given 
short weight in such 
have been found. 
billion . * 


purchases 


That 
The new Congressmen are forming 
an organization of their own, 
partly social in purpose but largely 
be a 


will 


designed to mutual-aid 


agency which enable the be- 
issued 
ginners to achieve more recogni- 


tion in the House and from the 
press. 


the 


rates 
That 


Where many an employed worker 
unable to afford 


the luxury of meat at present 


in the cities is 
its 
has been high price, unemployed persons on 
rolls 


supply 


an abun 
FERA 
meal 


reliet are enjoying 


Reason—the 


canned 


dant 


has huge stores of 


There made up from millions of drought 


affected cattle and sheep. 
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fund comes from profit made 
took 41 cents off the 


The stabilization 
by the Government when it 
gold value of the dollar 


Restricting Tax-Exempt Bonds 

Tax-exempt bonds, haven of refuge for grea’ 
wealth, face a threat of restriction in the future 
as a bill is introduced in Congress to eliminate 
such exemptions in new Hearings begin 
February 19 

Purposes: To halt concentration of wealth in 
the upper income brackets, thereby spreading 
purchasing power; to open up new sources of 
revenue 

Question to be considered: Will the 
ment have to pay higher interest rates 
loans, thereby losing from one pocket 
puts into the other? 


lssues 


Govern- 
on its 


what it 


Taxes and the Bonus 

The President begins to talk of new taxes. The 
occasion is his signing of an appropriation of 16 
million dollars not provided for in the budget 
The money will restore to Government employes 
their remaining 5 per cent pay cut. effective April 
1 instead of July 1 

Says President Roosevelt “Consideration 
should be given to increasing the Government's 
revenue to meet this and other new appropria- 


| Wide World 
“PASS THAT BILL” 

Senator Hugo Black, author of the thirty-hour | 
week bill, argues that passage of his bill would | 
| result in decreased unemploynent and im- | 
| proved business conditions. 


tions that tend to throw the regular budget ¢ out 


of balance.” 
Another prospective 
soldiers’ bonus, 


unbudgeted item: The 


Banks and Government 

As hearings are set to begin this week on the 
new Banking Bill for central control of credit. 
friend and foe debate it before the public 

Says Federal Reserve Governor Eccles “Tt 
will accelerate credit expansion, control it when 
need arises.” 

Bank economists, 
‘What will happen 
incompetent hands 


raise a 
control 


question 
falls into 


agreeing 
when the 


‘Hot OW 


comes one step nearer as 
the Connally Bil! 


Controlling 

Control of “hot oil” 
the House moves to consider 
already adopted by the Senate 

The bill “directs” the President to contro] th 
interstate shipment of oil produced in excess of 
Section 9c of the Recovery Aci, 
Court declared unconstitu 
to assume con- 
legislation 
the Court's 


State quotas 
which the Supreme 
tional, merely gave him power 
trol. Therein lies the line between 
and administration, as indicated by 
ruling 


Inter-Racial Amity 

Between Negro and white races in America a 
foundation of mutual understanding and confi- 
dence would be prepared by a bill introduced by 
Representative Arthur W. Mitchell, colored, of 
Illinois. 

It would set 
nomic relations between 
of America’s population 
for action 

Another purpose To 
doctrine and propaganda 


to study the eco- 
divisions 
Congress 


up a commission 
the two great 
reporting to 


discourage subversive 


{ Penalty On Lynchings 

Moving Ww have U: Sam lay a restraining 
hand on lynching. hearings go forward in a Sen- 
ate committee for shaping e law to assess dam- 
ages against any county in which a lynching oc- 
curs. Damages, $2.000 to $10,000. would go to 
relatives of victims 

Lynchings since 1885 number 4.174. One-fourth 
of the victims were whites 


icle 


Uncle Sam— 

A highway 
through Can 
bill asking 
action 


Highways 


*Road-builder™ 

California to Alaska, passing 
is contemplated in a Senate 
th Canada to facilitate 


from 
ada 
for a treaty wi 
joint 
already constructed or contracted 
for by the Federal Government since the adveni 
of the New Deal span 30,700 miles. reports th 
Bureau of Public Roads. They would circle th 
globe at equator with 5,700 miles to spare 
Cost $474,302,000 


the 
to date 
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| A LOOK AHEAD 











(Continued from Page 1] 
displeasure with the press be- 
cause they try to pin him down 
on details of legislation when the 
truth is he not anxious to 
give away his hand at the outset 
and is depending on compromises 
as the bills move along from 
committee stage to debate and 
ultimately to passage and finally 
to conference. 


@ Mr. Roosevelt a master 
~ pilot in handling legislation 
but occasionally his mates on 
Capitol Hill to whom he entrusts 
his messages get their signals 
mixed and there's discord in the 
crew. 


is 


is 


. FY .9 
LEGISLATIVE It is worth while 
examining with 
MANAGEMENTeare this Roose- 
IS SKILLFUL veltian process of 
handling __legisla- 


tion for in some respects it is 
better than the old way of letting 
Congress proceed almost to the 
last stage of a bill without letting 
the friends of the Administration 
attitude of the 


know the real 
President. 
@ A veto is a politically em- 


~ barrassing step as a rule. Just 

now, however, members of Con- 
gress are too prone to take the 
executive viewpoint for granted 
and to “go along” with proposals 
which are the subject of vehe- 
ment objection from many of 
their constituents. It is at this 
point that legislative independ- 
ence is necessary. And it is sig- 
nificant that here and there in 
both Houses a little of such ag- 
gressiveness is cropping up. 


> += 
Nothing has hap- 
CONGRESS AND vened, however, to 
PRESIDENT warrant the state- 


IN HARMONY ment that the Pres- 
ident and Congress 
are not in harmony even though 
the legislation the Executive 
wants is being delayed and prob- 
ably will be subject to important 
amendments. 
@j The basic philosophy of the 
New Deal—to follow the 
crowd and the headlines of our 
national discontent—still remains 
uppermost. But there’s another 
crowd forming which is also 
growing impatient about the 
slowness of something else, 
namely, recovery. 

The reform plans of the Admin- 
istration, in other words, are be- 
ing pushed very effectively while 
the recovery plans have struck all 
sorts of snags, largely because 
they do not have in them con- 
vincing evidence that the $4,800,- 
000,000 will really do more than 
just keep things together till busi- 
ness recovers of its own initiative. 


vvysey’ 
RADIO USED — More end more 
uneasiness is being 
TO STIR UP displayed over the 
OPPOSITION way demagogues, 


using the radio are 
alienating supporters of the Ad- 
ministration. 

Up to now the Administration 
has had relatively little opposi- 
tion criticism over the radio. 
Now, when Huey Long joins 
Father Coughlin in dramatizing 
prejudices, the shoe is on the 
other foot and there is restive- 
ness. 

The present situation has in it 
plenty of opportunity for frazzled 
tempers and bad humors. But 
that’s always true when Congress 
gets into the middle of a session. 
The main trend at the moment is 
toward slow speed rather than the 
emergency tempo in handling 
legislation on Capitol Hill. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 





WORK RELIEF: ITS STORMY VOYAGE 


(THREE WEEKS after favorable ac- 

tion by the House of Representa- 
tives and 10 days after all funds for 
relief supposedly were to be ex- 
hausted, the United States Senate 
remained tied in a knot over the 





Bill Faces Contest of Str 


President’s $4,880,000,000 Emergency | 


Works program. 


In the meantime, added millions 


have been found in the nooks and 
crannies of Federal finance to con- 


tinue payments for the care of the | 


unemployed. More millions are said 
to be available in the places that 
the new millions came from. This 
promise that those on relief rolls 
were not immediately to face hunger 
led Senators to engage in deliberate 
consideration of the President’s 
plan. 

The bill over which a major fight 
impends stayed nearly three weeks 
in the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. It came out in a form satis- 
factory to the President only after 
strong pressure had been exerted 
and a compromise agreed upon. 
There was no committee recommen- 
dation for passage. 


TWO MAJOR ISSUES 

Opponents of the bill announced 
that two major issues were at stake. 
Those two issues were: 

1.—Whether “prevailing wages” or 
“security wages” were to be paid to 
the 3,500,000 workers supposed to be 
given jobs under the program. 

Prevailing wages under PWA and 
CWA a year ago, largely were union 
wages. Security wages are wages 
based on a subsistence income for 
each family now on relief. 

2.—Whether Federal funds should 
be spent on direct relief at a cost of 
$2,880,000,000 for the next 16 months, 
or on work relief at a cost of $4,- 
880,000,000. 

The President’s plan is to take 
the Federal Government out of the 
business of taking care of people 
at home, and to put it into the 
business of supplying jobs to those 
who cannot find work in industry. 
Opponents of that idea contend that 
the Federal Government cannot af- 
ford to give those jobs. 


CHIEF ADVISER CHOSEN 

While the battle lines were being 
laid over those issues, the White 
House let it be known that Gen- 
eral Robert E. Wood, president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., would head 
an advisory committee to pass on 
all allotments of Federal funds for 
job projects. 

This announcement admittedly 
was designed to quiet another ob- 
jection of opponents of the pro- 
gram, but one that had not attained 
the prominence of the other two 
issues. The further objection was 
that the huge fund might be used 
for political purposes and that it 
might be used on economically un- 
sound projects. Mr. Wood’s ap- 
pointment was intended to answer 
that argument. 

As the legislative battle opened in 
the Senate, both sides saw in the 
prevailing wage issue a crucial test 
of the program. 

The bill came to the floor amended 


Sale of ‘Baby Bonds’ 
To Open on March 1] 


Issues to Be Priced Between 


$75-$78 for Each $100 Bond | 


Plans are now going forward to 
have the new “Baby Bonds” on sale 
at all post offices by March 1. Al- 
ready a considerable number of 
workers have been added to the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
in an effort to get full distribution 
by that date. 

These bonds will be offered at a 
price between $75 and $78 for each 
$100 bond. This means that the 
smallest ones with a maturity value 
of $25 at the end of 10 years will be 
obtainable for about $19. 

Should owners of these bonds 
need cash they can get it any time 
after the first two months by re- 
turning the bond to the nearest 
postoffice. However, interest will be 
added only at the end of each six 
months’ period the bond is held. 
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ength in the Senate Over the 


Scale of Wages to Be Paid on Projects 


to say that the President “could” 


pay prevailing wages on the Gov- | 


ernment jobs if it was found that 
payment of the security wages was 
affecting the general wage scale. 

The American Federation of 
Labor, using its influence on the 
side of higher hourly pay, was 
claiming that a lower scale on Gov- 
ernment projects would undermine 
the country’s wage structure. 


STANDARDS TO BE UPHELD 

To this argument, Senator O’Ma- 
honey (Dem.), of Wyoming, replied, 
after calling at the White House: 

“President Roosevelt made it clear 
to me and others that it is the pur- 
pose of the Administration to do 
everything in the world to maintain 
the standards and rates of wages in 


private industry. He intends to use 
all his influence to maintain such 
| standards and rates of pay.” 

| However, those arguing for “pre- 
vailing wages” contended that that 


| 
| statement did not represent any 


paid on the works program. 

Then Senator O’Mahoney 
further: 

“It seems to me that it is perfectly 
understandable that there should be 
no specific allocation of funds to 
particular projects under the bill, 
because it is the desire of the Ad- 
ministration to employ work relief 
on projects which will not be in com- 
petition with private industry. What 
the Administration is trying to do 
is to set up a type of work which 
would not be undertaken by private 
industry, which could not have an 


said 





commitment concerning wages to be | 


adverse effect on either labor or 


business.” 


On what does the President base | 


his fight to set wage rates for the 
3,500,000 jobs? 

Corrington Gill, Assistant Adminis- 
trator of Emergency Relief, outlined 


the Administration viewpoint before | 


the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 


ADMINISTRATION VIEWPOINT 


He asserted that one of twothings | 


would have to happen if the Gov- 
ernment continued under its pro- 
posed new program to pay the same 
wages that now are paid on Public 
Works projects and that a year ago 
were paid on Civil Works projects. 
Either an additional 2 billion dol- 
lars would be needed to pay for the 


| work scheduled to be done with the 


$4,880,000,000, or there would have 








_IN CONGRESS 





+ 
to be curtailment of the amount of 
work allotted. 

He said that to provide 3,500,000 
jobs under prevailing wages the 
amount of work would need to be 
reduced to three days per week for 
} each worker, or otherwise the num- 
ber of jobs would have to be cut to 
2,225,000. The American Federation 
of Labor representatives stood out 
for a cut in the work week, with a 
limited wage for each worker, but 
for a high hourly wage rate. They 
argued that it was better to pay a 
high hourly rate of pay and get 
less work out of each employe than 
to pay a lower wage for the same 
amount of pay in longer hours. 

A coalition of Republicans, of in- 
dependent progressives and of in- 
surgent Democrats threatened a 
hard fight over this issue. 


LEADER OF OPPOSITION 
A strong, but less well organized 
move, is to be made to cut down 
the size of the appropriation from 
$4.880,000,000 to $2,880,000,000. 
Senator McCarran (Dem.), of Ne- 


| 
| 


{ 
| 
| 


vada, is back of that plan. It is based 
on the assumption that the Gov- 
ernment cannot spend the nearly 
5 billions in 17 months and that it 
is not the function of the Federal 


| Government to supply work for the 


unemployed. 

Senators report that underlying 
opposition to the whole work pro- 
gram of the President is a sense that 
the proposal would grant to Mr. 
Roosevelt unprecedented powers. 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, gave voice to this senti- 
ment when he said in the course of 
Senate debate: 

“The program represents an un- 
conscionable surrender of the legis- 
lature’s functions, and a correspond- 
ing concentration of power in bu- 
reaucracy. 

“In addition, it represents a blank 
check for the biggest sum of money 
ever passed in a single transaction; 
and the use of the money is so un- 
bounded that it can profoundly in- 
fluence the lives of all of the peo- 
ple.” 






































THREE FAMOUS ANNIVERSARIES 
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Birth of George Washington (1732). = Foundation of original predecessor company of 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines by George Washington (1785). > = Inauguration of The 


George Washington, world’s first genuinely air-conditioned long distance train (1932). 
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Hail to the Chief! 


Last bodyguard of martyred Lin- 
coln pays his tribute in Capital 


N OLD man dressed in the blue of the Grand 
~” Army of the Republic, the only one alive of the 
six young soldiers who made up the last body- 
guard of their Commander-in-Chief, Lincoln, 4s 
he lay in state in Philadelphia, returned after 
more than three-quarters of a century to the 
Capital he had helped defend. 

William Henry Gilbert, of Craley, Pa., volunteer 
in the War between the States (as he wouldn't 
have called it) came to Washington to join in 
the celebration on Lincoln’s birthday honoring 
his martyred Commander-in-Chief. He had seen 
Lincoln only twice; once when, with a finger 
shot off, he lay in a hospital in Petersburg, Va.; 
once again when he stood at attention, musket 
reversed, beside the bier. 

Ushered into the White House, he greeted the 
President with the old, three-cornered salute that 
he gave his first Chief, and then dropped into a 
chair and had a friendly chat. 

He was shown about the White House, saw the 
great, ornate bed in which Lincoln died. Then he 
took up his cane and joined the ceremonies at 
the Lincoln Memorial, marching slowly up the 
many steps to the feet of the heroic statue of the 
Emancipator to the solemn strains of de Koven’s 
“Recessional”. 

Soldier Gilbert took a keen interest in what 
was going on about him, spoke to the veterans 
of the last war at Walter Reed Hospital and over 
the radio, and accepted the changes that had 
occurred in the 70 years or so since his last visit 
to the Capital with the unruffled observation 
that “changes were to be expected.” 





Spending Expert 


Gen. R. E. Wood to advise Presi- 
dent on public works 


VILL four billion, 880 million dollaraz be caviar 

to the general? 

News men were surprised when the dignified— 
and perhaps elated—Secretary of Commerce 
walked out of the door that leads to the corridor 
to the Oval Office of the President with his two 
friends and spoke. 

One of his companions, who stood modestly in 
the background, was unknown to the news men 
whose business it is to know. He was a man of 
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THEY SPEAK FOR BUSINESS 


Left to right: Gen. Robert E. Wood, just se- 
lected by the President. as adviser on the 
works relief program; Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel C. Roper; and H. P. Kendall, head of 
the Business Advisory and Planning Council. 











medium height, soft-spoken when he did speak. 
Keen grey eyes. 

“General Robert E. Wood,” said the Secretary. 

He was a classmate of General Johnson. But 
what a contrast! Nothing of what the civilian 
conjures up as a picture of the military man. 
But—and here was pause—president of a great 
mail order house. So why shouldn’t he know 
something about spending billions? 

General Johnson had brought his old compan- 
ion of academy days into the NRA. General 
Wood had served, unostentatiously, as a member 
of the Consumers’ Board of the NRA. He had 
done his bit in the Philippines, had played an im- 
portant part in the construction of the Panama 
Canal under Colonel Goethals, and had been act- 
ing Quartermaster General in the World War, 
winning decorations from both the British and 
the French. 

One soliderly characteristic he displayed as the 
news men crowded about the little group. He 
said little. Only to answer and deny a rumor 
that news men mentioned. That he was to have 
some key position had been bruited. NRA head 
had been ihe guess. He denied the allegation 
tersely, but let the Secretary speak—at some 
length—for him and his new functions. 

To these the General added one succinct post- 
script, demolishing deductions that he was to 
play a solo role as No. 1 Spender. He was merely 
one of a board and— 

“There is no obligation on the part of the 
President to follow our suggestions,” he ex- 
plained. 

But to the Secretary of Commerce it undoubi- 
edly was a deep satisfaction that the voices of 
his chorus of industrial leaders were to be heard 
again. They had been carefully chosen to set the 
theme song of business but their counsel was 
soon drowned, at the start, by the full-throated 
Screams of the Blue Eagle. 








TYPICAL Washington down- 

pour drenched the first 
the past week which drew to a close 
with only a few hours of sunshine. 
The White House lawn turned al- 
most springlike. Squirrels gambolled. 
But inside the Administrations 
general headquarters there was to be 
sensed some of that tension before 


days of 


battle. The Spring Drive was on. 
COURIERS BUSY 
Shadowing Washington like its 


curtain of mist was the disaster to 
the “Macon,” lightened only by the 
fact that splendid courage and dis- 
cipline had kept the toll of life to 
two. 

On Capitol Hill the earthworks of 
the opposition appeared and threats 
of stiffening resistance to Adminis- 
tration measures were reported. 

Telephone lines were busy from 
Headquarters to Observation Post. 
Couriers moved swiftly and dis- 
creetly between White House and 
Capitol. 

And the President clamped down 
on all discussior of pending legisla- 
tion and spoke in no uncertain terms 
as to editorial “deductions.” 

Deductions he said (and his jaw 
was set) have been—should he say, 
well—‘“‘incorrect.” 

There was no mistaking what he 
meant. Seldom has he spoken to 
the Press as grimly. True, at the 
end of his sentence, and it seemed a 
sentence in more than one sense, he 
tossed his characteristic smile 
around the circle with that swing of 
the jaw from right to left that para- 
graphs his utterances. But it was a 
long paragraph before the smile 
came. 

When he met the press on Wed- 
nesday the disaster in the air was 
fresh. There would be no request 
of Congress for another airship, but 
it did not mean that construction of 
airships was ended. The matter 
should not be overstated one way or 
the other. He himself had been in 
London when the Zeps came over. 
It was not a pleasant experience. 
They served a definite function in 
time of war. 


NEED OF PLANES 

When the President was in the 
middle of the Pacific, he recited, on 
his way to Honolulu, the “Houston,” 
on which he was traveling, received 
a message from the “Macon” asking 
for the position. In a couple of 
hours, out of the blue, she roared. 
There was no question as to the 
value of the airship as a scout. But 
scout planes were, at this moment, 
a greater need. 

There was high praise for Com- 
mander Wiley and his crew. 

The day before—Lincoln’s birth- 
day—the President had _ denied 
himself to callers (who crowded the 
lists for the rest of the week) and 
kept to his study and his wire 
basket. 

The day was broken only with a 
visit from William Gilbert, Civil 
War Veteran; otherwise it was a 
holiday of work. 


LABOR COMPLAINS 

On Monday “Dear Bill” Green, of 
the A. F. of L., recent fulminator 
against the Blue Eagle, came to 
“share” with the President his “feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction with the cigar- 
ette code” and to voice the hope that 
the investigation of the situation 
would result in “improvements” in 
this particular edict of the NRA. 

Preceding Mr. Green was Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins. 

Wesley E. Disney (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa (no, a thousand times, no! 
Not a relation of Mickey Mouse, but 
a co-statesman of the Will Rogers— 
(both of ’em) Congressman and cow- 
man-ex came to the White House 
to talk about oil. He had drafted a 
bill for introduction in the House 
for oil production control by a Fed- 
eral Board to be appointed by the 
President. 


OIL BILL STUDIED 


Under the bill oil production would 
be allocated among the oil-produc- 
ing States according to demand and 
if would give the President power to 
enforce such allocations. 

Representative Disney said that he 
had submitted a copy of his bill to 
President Roosevelt at the latter’s 
request and that the measure would 
be referred by the President to the 
various departments of the Govern- 
ment concerned with oil production 
for study and report. 

Mr. Disney said that he also had 
discussed with President Roosevelt 
the creation of an authority for the 
White and Grand Rivers, Texas, 
Similar to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

There was a delegation from the 
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In the Executive Offices 


House, headed by Representative 
Doughton of North Carolina, Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, calling the Eco- 
y bill, which was being 
generously remolded nearer to the 
hearts’ desire of various and sundry, 
and further from its original cast 
that its makers liked. 

A small matter of a billion or 
two was taken up between friends 


to discuss 








nomic Secu 


when Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia of 
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legislative matters,” he said. But it 
was guessed that he mentioned 
things that matter to legislators, as 
well. How were the job-seeking 
Democratic constituents to be an- 
swered? The President had already 
agreed to examine any cases re- 
ported of discrimination against 
members of his party. 

For the rest, the visitors 
upon questions either too serious or 
too personal to be discussed. Rex- 

bd 


called 
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THE MAN WHO KNEW LINCOLN 





New York, called, the sum to be, 
spent, the fates approving, on Pub- 
lic Works in Gotham. 


CRIME PROBLEM 

Another delegation, chaperoned 
by Attorney General Cummings, 
made up of tne Imposing member- 
ship of the Advisory Committee on 
Crime, solemnly marched through 
the corridors to the President’s Of- 
fice, said their say, left and posed 
on the steps while flashlights punc- 
tuated the murky air. 

Others who kept their missions to 
themselves passed in and out— 
Representatives Hatton W. Sumners 
(Dem.), of Dallas, to discuss tax leg- 
islation; Morris L. Cooke, of the Na- 
tional Resources Board; Secretary 
Morgenthau for luncheon across the 
desk. 

And then it was tea-time and back 
under his own roof the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt received the 
Earl and Countess Lytton and the 
British Ambassador, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay and his lady—and still had 
time for an hour at his correspond- 
ence. 

Eleven items filled the visiting list 
when, after the interlude of Lin- 
coln’s birthday, Secretary McIntyre 
was ready to order it typed. It began 
with petition wafting the odor of the 
California vineyards. Led by Rep- 


resentative Frank Buck of the Sun- 


stiles ff 


nannies ov a 


kist State, they asked for a reten- 
tion of tariff on foreign vintages 
and a 50 per cent reduction in their 
own taxes. 


GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Opponents claimed that America’s 
wineries would benefit by foreign 
competition, since supplies were low 
and the exotic brands might well act 
as educators and stimulants for do- 
mestic palates. 
Echoes from the 
reached the White 
Representative Adolph 
Chicago, called to discuss 


pie - counter 
House next. 
Sabath, of 
“various 





ford Guy Tugwell, Undersecretary of 
Agriculture, who recently returned 
from Florida to find some of his best 
friends missing from their desks, 
was one. When asked as to the pur- 
pose of his call, ne lightly replied: 
“Mosquitoes.” Someone, apparent- 
ly, had been stung. 

Governor Myers, quiet, handsome 
and efficient head of the Farm 
Credit Administration, came to talk 
of his farm loans affected by new 
legislation in the making, ahd Frank 
Duffey, Democratic National Com- 
mitteeman of Vermont, “paid his re- 
spects,” a ceremony that covers a 
multitude of whims. 

St. Valentine’s Day—no hearts 
and flowers, but lots of work for 
the telegraph wires already bur- 
dened with their tender missives. 


BOUT WITH THE ORIENT 


Two Senators against Japan and 
Russia offered the preliminary bout. 
Solemn and sedate, Senator Bulkley 
of Ohio pleaded the cause of good 
Ohioans whose glassware business 
is being broken up, and whose 
matches are matched by the cheaper 
products from the lands of the ris- 
ing sun and the Soviets. 

Belgium was an offender, too, it 
seemed, and toys and rubber goods 
were sufferers. To prove Nippon's 
well-known skill as an imitator, the 
Senator bore two boxes of Japanese 
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CHAIRS FOR TWELVE—THE WHITE HOUSE CABINET ROOM 


matches to the President for his in- 
spection. 

Senator Neely, natty and confi- 
dential, spoke in similar vein for 
the West Virginia glass makers. 

Then came Oscar Johnson, De- 
partment of Agriculture Cotton Ex- 
pert, about to be announced as rov- 
ing Ambassador of good will among 
prospective foreign buyers of some 
two million bales of the American 
product. 

Undersecretary Tugweil appeared 
again, this time more explicit as to 
his mission: It was discussion of 
the pure food and drug act which 








the President says he hopes to see 
passed this session, the first of its 
kind since the days of the late Dr. 
Harvey Wiley. 


SMOKE AND FIRE 


Then came a trio whose call pro- 
duced columns of type and many 
conflicting deductions. At the press 
conference earlier in the week the 
President had been asked about a 
rumor that General Robert Wood, 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, was to be chosen head of the 
NRA. He answered that the ru- 
mor was about 120 per cent wrong. 

When, on Thursday, the General 
appeared, in company with Secre- 
tary of Commerce Daniel Calhoun 
Roper and the secretary of his Ad- 
visory Board, Henry P. Kendall, it 
was established again that where 
there is smoke there is fire—some- 
where in the vicinity, at least. 

The President, it seemed, was to 
have an Advisory Committee, too— 
to help him allocate the moneys, 
totaling $4,880,000,000, to be ex- 
pended on public works and relief. 
General Wood was to head that com- 
mittee. It was a job without pay. 
As to the NRA, said the General: 

“I have never been approached 
directly or indirectly on this mat- 
ter and I know nothing about it.” 

So much for deductions. 


COMMITTEE READY 

Secretary Roper was more ex- 
plicit. Always ready to step into the 
breach when the citadel of business 
is to be defended, he explained that 
his committee of business men, 
chosen before the Blue Eagle reared 
its head but sent back to the echelon 
when the dashing cavalry made its 
charge under the guidon of General 
Johnson, was ready for action. 

“The Business Advisory and Plan- 
ning Council,” said Secretary Roper, 
“is endeavoring to help in every way 
it can President Roosevelt and those 
associated with him in one of the 
most important activities before us 
—the wise and judicious expenditure 
of the $4,880,000,000 fund in the 
event that Congress approves of the 
same. 


OPTIMISTIC FHA 

The Friday cabinet and press con- 
ference ended the important meet- 
ings on the week’s agenda. James 
Moffett, Housing Administrator, 
back from the Pacific Coast, came to 
report optimistically on business 
and building. 

“We are well out of the depres- 
sion and don’t know it,” he an- 
nounced cheerfully, and recounted: 
No gloom, people working, and Los 
Angeles bankers pledging a million 
dollars for his repair and modern- 
ization campaign. 

Escorted by Senators McKellar 
and Bachman of Tennessee, the 
well-known Bishop Gailor and Presi- 
dent Finney, of the University of 
the South at Sewanee, Tenn., called 
to request the President to make 
the commencement address at Se- 
wanee this June. 

The kindly and venerable Bishop, 
peering through his thick glasses 
at the newspaper men, said the 
President expressed an interest in 
this unique institution; its presi- 
dent paid tribute to the Bishop; a 
long, black limousine appeared, the 
Senators opened the doors, and the 
delegation was off. 


FOOD AND DRUGS 


Nor did this conclude the list of 


important visitors. There was 
Judge Ewin Davis (see page 10), 
Chairman of the Federal Trade 


Commission, interested with Under- 
secretary Tugwell in the food and 
drug act; Senator Black, of Ala- 
bama, honored with a lunch-hour 
appointment; Chester Davis, head 
of the Triple A, to talk about pro- 
posed amendments to the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act; and Under- 
secretary of State Phillips, to adda 
spice of foreign affairs. 

There was a talk over the labor 
clauses in the work-relief bill with 
Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming; 
cotton was discussed with Senator 
Smith, of South Carolina; and a 
busy and wearing week had drawn 
toward its end. 

The thoughts of the President 
may well have turned toward blue 
water. To remind him was his Sec- 
retary, Stephen Early, back from 
Miami. Burned to a crisp, the 
President remarked. 

And in the far Bahamas a yacht 
was lying at anchor. It was the 
“Nourmahal,” ready to pipe on board 
its guest skipper, when, as, and if 
events of the next few weeks per- 
mit. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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Plain ‘Mr. President’ 


‘Your excellency’ and ‘Dear Frank- 
lin’ equally taboo at White House 


\ HENEVER rumblings of dissension appear in 
the New Deal and the public is permitted to 
look behind the scenes into the Presidential files 
that is, letters are made public—the Nation is 
reminded again, to the eye-brow raising of some, 
to the smiling approbation of others, that this is, 
verily, a “first name” administration. 

Most recent is the “Dear Bill” letter which the 
President wrote privately and later made public 
on request, to the sedate William Green, one time 
humble coal miner and now head of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The letter while polite and friendly left no 
doubt in Mr. Green’s or anybody’s else mind just 
what President Roosevelt thought of what Mr. 
Green’s cohorts thought of S. Clay Williams, 
Chairman of the NIRB. The two views were no 
nearer together than East and West, or, as the 
captious might say, left and right. 


SPLIT ON POLICY ONLY 


The informal and friendly salutation on a 
formal communication, persons well acquainted 
with the mind and method of the President ex- 
plained, was characteristic of his principle of 
never, if he could help it, letting policies break 
friendship. 

The “first-naming” of course, however, must 
remain a one-way enterprise. The President is 
“Mr. President” to everybody in public. And it is 
said that there is something about the office that 
has always made Americans, much as they de- 
precate titles (outside of the Mystic Order of the 
Knights of the Sea, et al.) feel that their Chief 
Executive ought to be granted that much respect. 

There is one occasion when the President gets 
a still more formal, if forbidden, title. That is 
“Your Excellency.” He is so addressed by foreign 


—Underwood & Underwood 


THE MAYOR AND MARVIN 


Following a discussion with the President on 

a public works loan for New York City, Fio- 

rello LaGuardia (left), mayor of the metropo- 

lis, lingers on the steps for a chat with Mar- 
vin McIntyre, White House Secretary. 











governments and their representatives—and there 
isn’t any way to stop it although when we say it 
is forbidden it is virtually that. If not by law by 
tradition. 


CONGRESS DECIDED IT 

Congress decided it long ago—before, in fact, 
anybody had a chance to use any other title. And 
it decided the question not without controversy 
for the Senators in the First Congress felt that 
the head of the great nation, just born, ought to 
have a real title. 

The House felt differently and it obliged the 
Senate to descend from its less democractic 
heights, if unwillingly. A resolution of that august 
body tells the story: 

“The Senate have been induced,” the resolu- 
tion reads in part, “to be of the opinion that it 
would appear proper to annex a Respectable Title 
to the office of the President of the United States, 
but—” (and it sounded like a very reluctant con- 
cession)‘‘—desirous of preserving harmony with 
the House of Representatives * * * be it resolved, 
that the present address be ‘To the President of 
the United States’—without addition of Title.” 

And so, “Mr. President,” it is. And likewise, 
since none can be higher, a foreign Ambassador, 
“Excellency” though he may be at home, is just 
plain Mr. Ambassador” here. 


A. Fighting Mayor 


\ NEW YORKER and a Republican, a “Knight 

Commander” of Italy (if he wants to display 
his war medals), this keen, thick-set Hizzoner of 
Gotham, Fiorello LaGuardia, is a frequent and 
apparently, a welcome visitor at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue (business entrance). 

H€@ served in the American Consulate in Hun- 
gary and Trieste, in Fiume, and as an interpreter 
at Ellis Island, where he welcomed many a fel- 
low countryman. 

He dropped his robes of state (he was a Con- 
gressman by that time) to don the olive drab, 
chose aviation, was one of the first to fly over 
enemy lines, and, on the Italian front, rose to 
the rank of major, was commander of a section, 
essayed the perilous night bombing that was 
high adventure even in those adventurous days, 
won medals. 

When the war was over he again easily as- 
sumed his seat of honor in Congress, later chose 
to run for mayor of his home town, and was 
elected. 
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FEDERAL 
‘OVERNMENT today throws in its 

controt switch on one after an- 
other field of industry. 

As contact is established, there 
pulses from Washington a power 
that touches business men, bankers, 
farmers about every em- 
ployer. 

Railroads long have felt this 
power. Radio has been acquainted 
with it since infancy of that in- 
dustry. 

Bankers know of it, and Adminis- 
tration plans call for closer ac- 
quaintance. The National Recov- 
ery Act extended that Government 
power to corners of trade and in- 
dustry not previously affected. 

Now utility holding companies are 
scheduled to feel the Federal touch. 
Trucking operators and _ shipping 
operators and pipe-line operators 
see it approaching for them. Avia- 
tion is in line for earty attention. 

Few are left out of plans shaping 
in Washington to extend the sway 
of Government. 


BROADER REGULATION 

What does that spread of Federal 
power out over the country mean? 
Officials say this: 

The New Deal is represented by 
its spokesmen as an effort by the 
Government to bring a better bal 
ance into the Nation’s industrial 
and financial life. 

As that effort broadens, it involves 
more and more peopie and invoives 


Just 


the 


new and tighter controls. Once it 
has moved into a sector, the Gov- 
ernment seldom retreats. Rather 


the tendency is to push aheaa. 


But at what points have the 
switches of Federal power been 
thrown in? 

The pictogram on Page 1 of this 


issue gives the answer. A large and 
complicated switchboard is needed 
to show the Government-business 
contacts already made and in the 
making. An explanation of many 
of them follows: 


FOR MOST EMPLOYERS 


Government has had a new mean- 
since NRA 


ing for business men 
came into being. 
Orders signed by the President 


tell employers what minimum wages 
they must pay workers, what maxi- 
mum hours they may keep workers 
at their tasks. The orders set mini- 
mum ages at which workers can be 
hired. 

Often an order from Washington 
will tell a business man the mini- 
mum price that he can charge for 
things he has to sell. 

Out of Washington flow powers 
that influence the relationships be- 
tween an employer and his workers. 
Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, is proposing Federal authority 
to police the labor relations of indi- 
vidual employers. 

Under power created by the Na- 
tional Congress, code authorities 
are functioning in industry to po- 
lice the trade practices of business 
men and industrialists. 

Federal power stands behind the 
asesssments, or taxes, levied by these 
code authorities to finance the polic- 
ing of their codes of fair compe- 
tition. 

President Roosevelt now is asking 
Congress for power to force employ- 
ers to set up unemployment reserves 
or create systems of unemployment 
insurance, and to contribute to old- 
age insurance. 

The question now is whether NRA 
controls are to be continued. Con- 
gress, now in session, must decide 
that question. 


FOR THE BANKER 

Individual members of the Federa 
Reserve banking system for nearly 
22 years have been acquainted with 
Federal reserve requirements. 

The New Deal early in its career 
added Federal Deposit Insurance, 
and with it a new assessment on 
banks and a new system of bank ex- 
amination. 

Washington, through the RFC, 
forced bankers to strengthen their 
capital structure by selling prefer- 
red stock to the Government. That 
in turn provided the Government 
with a voice in the affairs of the 
banks. 

A new Securities 
Commission governs the activities 
of investment bankers. The arm of 
Washington now reaches out to reg- 
ulate stock and bond markets. 

Under legislation now introduced 
into Congress with the active back- 
the Governor of the Federal 
the Government will 
the coun- 


and Exchange 


ing of 
Reserve Board, 
tighten its controls on 
try’s credit. 

Private bankers would lose control 
to the Government of their present 
banker-owned reserve system. Also 
lost, at least in part, would be 
banker power to influence credit 
reserves, or bank money. That 
power would go to a centralized 
Reserve Board in Washington. 

This board would have power to 
tell banks what interest rate they 
are to pay on deposits. It would, ac- 
cording to Marriner Eccles, Gov- 
ernor of the Reserve Board, bring 
conscious national control of the 
banking system to the Nation’s Cap- 
ital. 

FOR THE UTILITY OPERATOR 

There is a investiga- 
tion by the Federal Trade Commis- 
the Federal Power 





sion 
Commission. 
There is the threat in Congress, 
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Bankers, Builders, Farmers, Utility 
Operators, Employers in General 
Affected by Expanding Powers 





with Administration backing, of 
Federal legislation, arranging for 
the regulation and the eventual ex- 
tinction of the utility holding com- 
pany. 

There are Muscle Shoals and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, using 
Federal funds to find how cheaply 
electricity can be produced. 

There is PWA making loans to 
municipalities for construction of 
utility plants that might compete 
with private plants. 

The new Federal Communications 
Commission is busy devising regula- 
tions for the telegraph, telephone, 
and radio industries. Congress now 
is asked in one resolution to pro- 
vide $750,000 for an investigation 
of the telephone industry. 


FOR THE FOOD PROCESSOR 


Federal power has extended far 
into the field of industry engaged 
in preparing farm products for use. 

Processing taxes now are being 
paid by meat packers on hogs, by 
corn refineries on corn, by textile 
mills on cotton, by tobacco com- 
panies on tobacco, by flour mills on 
wheat, by peanut cleaners on pea- 
nuts. 

Canners of peaches and many 
other products, shippers of citrus 
fruits, millers of rice, and other 
handlers of so-called minor farm 
products often are under license by 
the Federal Government, with Fed- 
eral powers available to prosecute 
them for violating terms. Those 
terms often govern prices paid 
farmers. 

Now before Congress with the 
backing of the administration is a 
proposal that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture be given power to order 
processors of farm products, or 
middlemen, to open their books for 
inspection by . Federal agents, 
whenever he deems it necessary. 

Also before Congress is a plan to 


Strengthen Federal standards for 


foods and drugs. 


FOR TRANSPORT OPERATOR 

Federal regulation of railroad 
transportation extends back to 1887. 
Gradually that regulation has ex- 
tended until today there is strict 
Federal guidance of railroad policies. 

Federal credit today keeps many 
a railroad company away from the 
bankruptcy court. Federal inter 
vention has led to increased wages 
for railroad employes and for a sys- 
tem of railroad workers’ pensions 
now being tested in court. 

But this power of the Government 
over railroad transportation now 
would be extended to all other forms 
of transportation in interstate com- 
merce, 

Buses and trucks, now unregu- 
lated by the Federal authority, are 
scheduled to lose that independent 
Status. 

The same applies to shipping 
companies on inland waterways and 
to coastal shipping. 

Another plan calls for Federal 
regulation of the new aviation in- 
dustry. The stated object is to bring 
all interstate transportation, includ- 
ing pipe lines, under the wing of the 
National authorities. 


FOR THE BUILDER 

A $3,800,000,000 public works fund 
has supplied the private contractor 
with a sizeable proportion of his in- 
come during the past year. 

That fund also has been used to 
hold up wage scales to the “pre- 
vailing,” or what has become the 
union, level. 

Outside the PWA field there is 
FHA, designed by the Government 
to use Federal credit as the base 
for a mortgage insurance system. 
Sought is an attraction of private 
capital to the building industry in 


an effort to speed up home con- 
struction. 
Federal funds and Federal au- 


thority extend out to the building- 
and-loan association field where 
steps have been taken to liquefy 
those investments 

Under the proposed new banking 
the Government would broaden 
er of banks as far as 
and would 


rtgage loans eligible 


act, 
the lending pow 
mortgages are concerned, 
make those m¢ 


for rediscount at Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

The proposed new $4,880,000,000 
works fund would be _ primarily 


another contribution to the field of 
construction 

Through it the Government would 
seek power of eminent domain— 
which means power to go into a 
community and take property, re- 
gardless of the wish of the property 
owner, on payment of compensation 
that courts determine to be reason- 
able. 

FOR THE FARMER 

As an employer the farmer has 
many of the same problems as em- 
ployers in industry. 

Unless the Administration plan 
for old-age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance is amended to elim- 
inate him, the farmer, employing 
one or more persons, must contrib- 
ute to the old-age pension fund 
and, if employing 4 or more, must 
contribute to the unemployment in- 
surance fund on the same basis as 
an industrialist. 

The Government the 
cotton farmer how much cotton he 
can market. It tax power 
to compel the farmer to 
curtail production 


EFFECT IS GENERAL 

The powers that now flow out 
from Washington affect business 
and finance in almost all forms 

Those powers not many years ago, 
as outlined by were rela- 
tively few. Regulation of industry, 
wherever practiced, was left to State 
governments. 

The Federal income tax, the direct 
election of Senators, prohibition, and 
extension of powers over banking 
now are described as the moves that 
opened the gates to an extension of 
Federal authority. The World War 
and then the depression speeded up 

that extension. 
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| progressive movements of business and industry 
must be guided by definite facts. The men in the 
signal towers of business require adequate and imme- 
diate information regarding every branch, 


International Accounting and Tabulating Machines 
supply that knowledge. They enable an executive to 
have constant control by keeping him in immediate 
touch with every activity of his business. Through the 
medium of punched tabulating cards, these machines 
provide a never-failing source of important accounting 
and statistical information, 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


The International Electric Accounting Method pointe 
the way to reduced costs by making quick, accurate 
and diversified analyses of distribution, allocating the 
low-profit producing merchandise, and eliminating un- 
necessary expense, Today this modern accounting 
method is bringing economy and efficiency to govern- 
ment and business in seventy-nine different countries. 
Let us demonstrate how it can aid you. Detailed in- 
formation on request. No obligation. 


Other International Business Machines include Inter- 
national Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems, 
International Industrial Scales, and Electromatie (All- 
Electric) Typewriters. 
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You know I like that cigarette... 





cigarette to do. 


that cigarette. 


I like the way it tastes... 
there’s plenty of taste there. 

Chesterfield is mild, not 
strong ... and that’s another 
thing I /#e in a cigarette. 
What’s more, they Satisfy 
. . . and that’s what I like a 


I get a lot of pleasure out of 


Chesterfield... you know I /4e 


ee ne ee ———— 
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House of Representatives 


A ‘log-jam’ in committees; defense 
Bills; air mail contracts 


HE legislative log-jam in the Congressional 

committees is worrying the House leadership. 

Six weeks of a possible six-month session of 
the new Congress have passed. Much major leg- 
islation wanted by the Administration is unacted 
upon at both ends of the Capitol and more pro- 
posals are tv come from the President. 

National defense is looming as one of the 
larger issues. Augmented national defense funds 
already suggested to a House committee run up 
to about $400,000,000. 

Chairman Vinson, of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, introduced Monday a $38,000,000 pro- 
gram, not including any shipbduilding, for more 
air base development in Hawaii and the Panama 
Canal Zone, for 12,000 increase in officers and 
men of the Navy, for radio facilities, and for 
armor, armament, and ammunition. 

Japan’s abrogation of the naval limitations 
treaty has nothing to do with all this, Mr. Vin- 
son says. The augmented naval program dove- 
tails with plans for a substantial strengthening 
of the military defenses on the Pacific. 


AIR MAIL BILL 

The House the past week approved the air 
mail contract extension bill, Before the House are 
the farm credit bill as passed by the Senate and 
a companion bill out of a House committee. 
There is already a special rule for House action, 
probably Monday, on the Senate bill for control 
of interstate shipments of “hot oil.” 

Monday.—The House not in session. 

Brig. Gen. William E. Mitchell, before the House 
Patents Committee, advocated legislation to re- 
cord patent pooling agreements to determine 
the extent to which such agreements affect de- 
velopment of aviation. He said pool groups of 
manufacturers oppose competitive bidding on 
Army and Navy aircraft contracts. 

Tuesday. President Roosevelt in a message to 
Congress reported issuing an executive order for 
pension payments to a group of about 5,500 Span- 
ish American War Veterans and dependents on 
account of unpensioned service in Guam, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico. 

The House passed the amended Senate bill for 
extension of air mail contracts to April 1, 1936, 
pending permanent aviation legislation. 

Representative Hoeppel (Dem.), of Arcadia, 
Calif., criticized the enlarged naval program. He 
said there is British propaganda for it to make 
British interests in the Orient safe while desti- 
tute American families are getting only nine dol- 
lars a month from relief funds. 


‘HOT OIL’ CONTROL 

Wednesday. Neither House in session. The 
House Interstate Commerce Committee favorably 
reported the amended Senate “hot-oil” bill. 

Thursday. The House passed the Burnham 
resolution (H. J. Res. 94) authorizing $350,000 for 
Government participation in the California Pa- 
cific International Exposition at San Diego, Calif., 
in 1935-36. 

It also adopted the Bloom resolution (H. J. 
Res. 148) to create the United States Constitu- 
tion Sesquicentennial Commission for celebra- 
tion of the 150th anniversary of the formulation 
of that historic document. Mr. Bloom directed 
the Washington Bicentennial celebration. 

Representative Harlan (Dem.), of Dayton, Ohio, 
introduced a bill (and addressed the House in 
advocacy of it) to permit Cabinet members to 
explain on the floor of the House matters con- 
cerning their Departments. 

The House Ways and Means Committee voted 
to revise the administration economic security 
bill regarding details of the plan for Federal aid 
to support dependent children on a one-third 
matching basis with the States. 

Friday. The House passed private bills. 


PATRONAGE COMPLAINTS 


Members of Congress who have complained of 
lack of patronage in the way of appointments 
for constituents had an informal word from 
President Roosevelt asking them to be specific 
in their complaints, through Representative 
Sabath (Dem.), of Chicago, Ill. Mr. Sabath is 
chairman of a caucus grievance committee cre- 
ated by the discontented members, and he re- 
ports that message from the President. 

“The President”, he said, “is willing to hear 
any bona fide complaints of patronage discrim- 
ination against members of the House.” 
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In constant use are the Government's subway trains on Capitol Hil! as the Legislators (sometimes accompanied by their secretaries) ride 


back and forth between the Senate Office Building and the Capitol. 





Work Relief, Aliens, Religion: A Week of Debates 


 Opagenpannneyi debate 1s achiev- 
ing its “second wind.” 

The law-makers are less prone to 
“brow-beat” their colleagues, or to 
gain their points by sarcasm. With 
heavy legislation before them, they 
are now employing a strategy of 
straight and forceful reasoning, 
coupled with a mass of documentary 
and statistical evidence. 

Last week the mammoth work- 
relief bill was formally ushered on 
to the Senate floor. Little time was 
lost before critics of the bill un- 
furled their standards and set to 
work in earnest. 

The problem of aliens brought 
forth charges and countercharges in 
the House; and the alleged “mailed 
fist” of religious persecution in Mex- 
ico evoked stirring oratory. 

Debate starts on the $4,880,000,- 
000 works bill: 

SENATOR STEIWER (Rep.), of 
Oregon: “The joint resolution re- 
ported today from the committee, 
permits the President to carry into 
execution the suggestion made in 
his message to Congress by which he 
would remove three and one-half 
million men from the direct-relief 
rolls and place them on a work- 
relief roll at what is styled a secur- 
ity wage. 

“The evidence discloses that the 
average cost per capita, under the 
direct-relief system, is approxi- 
mately $25 per month. It is contem- 
plated that the average security 
Wage will be $50 per month and 
that another $50 per month will be 
employed for each worker in the 
acquisition of materials and equip- 
ment in order to maintain the nec- 
essary work projects. 

“In other words, the unit cost 
within the contemplation of the 
sponsors of this legislation is ap- 
proximately $100 per month, which 
is four times the unit cost under the 
present system of direct relief. In 
plain language this means that we 
are asked to appropriate and to 
spend for relief $4 where we now 
spend one.” 

SENATOR BORAH (Rep.), of Ida- 
ho: “If one could know how this 
money is going to be expended, if 
the legislator could have some idea 
as to how it is going to be utilized, 
I would have no trouble about vot- 
ing for work relief instead of for 
doles. 

“I think the statement made by 
the President that the effect of 
work in preserving the moral and 
spiritual character of the American 
citizen is almost incalculable in its 
worth; but what troubles me is that 


we are voting $4,000,000,000 and we 
really do not know whether it will 
be expended for a dole or whether it 
will be expended for public works.” 

SENATOR STEIWER: “If I may 
interrupt the Senator, so far as the 
joint resolution is concerned, the 
money may be expended either way, 
under the discretion of the spend- 
ing agency, to the full extent of 
any sum of money which may be 
provided.” 

SENATOR BORAH: “I should be 
quite inclined to follow the Presi- 
dent in his theory of taking men off 
the dole and putting them to work, 
for I think that is vital; but when 
I am asked to vote for a proposition, 
not knowing whether I am taking 
men off the dole or not, it presents 
a very difficult problem.” 

SENATOR GLASS (Dem.), of 
Virginia: “Mr. President, if I may 
so state, the whole bill is based upon 
the theory that the President is 
going to do what he says he is 
going to do; that is all there is to it. 

“There is not a provision in the 
bill which requires a dollar to be ex- 
pended for any particular project, 
and the committee proceeded upon 
the basis that the money is always 
to be expended either for direct re- 
lif or for work relief.” 

SENATOR BORAH: “I am _ not 
challenging anybody’s integrity of 
purpose, but I do not think we can 
liquidate relief necessities in a few 
mo..chs; and, even if we could, I 
should like to know how it is going 
to be done before I vote $4,000,000,- 
000 to do it. 

“As I have said, I do not under- 
estimate at all the strength of the 
argument presented by the Presi- 
dent as to the wisdom of taking men 
off the dole and putting them to 
work, but it leaves me in @ rather 
difficult position as a legislator when 
I am not told how it is going to be 
done.” 

SENATOR STEIWER: “The Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations 
endeavored to ascertain the identity 
of the person or agency to whom 
the expenditure of the $5,000,000,000 
would be entrusted. 

“That identity has not been es- 
tablished. It appears that we must 
cast our final votes upon this reso- 
lution without information concern- 
ing the spending agency. 


“We only know that the resolution 
purports to clothe the President 
with authority to delegate in en- 
tirety the vast body of powers con- 
ferred upon him by this resolution, 
and we know that whatever the dele 
gation may be the spending will be 
done at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent and of those to whom the dele- 
gation is made without substantial 
restraint and with but little control 
by the Congress which is exercising 
its constitutional power to appropri- 
ate nearly $5,000,009,00U of the peo- 
ple’s money.” 

x wk * 

The problem of aliens within bor- 

ders of the United States: 
MR. DICKSTEIN (Dem.), of New 
York City: “The Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization have 
reported ‘unanimously H. R. 3472, 
to amend Section 23 of the Im- 
migration Act of February 5, 1917, 
(39 Stat. 847), and House Joint Reso- 
lution 71, to provide for the return 
to the Philippine Islands of unem- 
ployed Filipino residents in the con- 
tinental United States or the Terri- 
tories thereof, to authorize appro- 
priations to accomplish that result, 
and for other purposes. * * * 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abilene, 
Texas: “There are estimated to be 
20,000,000 aliens in the United States 
today and that 10,000,000 of them 
are here unlawfully. 

“The gentleman has had before 
his committee for several years a 
bill to stop all immigration to this 
country, and it ought to be stopped, 
and that bill ought to be reported 
and passed.” 

MR. DICKSTEIN: “Here are two 
bills by which we can relieve the 
country very materially with respect 
to the relief rolls of the various 
communities of the United States 
and they will remove to their native 
land hundreds and, perhaps, thou- 
sands of aliens who will go back to 
their own countries and stay there. 

MR. BLANTON: “Paying the ex- 
penses of returning to their homes 
of these approximately 30,000 Fili- 
pinos would be a futile waste of 
public money. More than the num- 
ber returned would immediately find 
their way here, and come across our 
borders regardless of laws and reg- 
ulations. * * * 

“I am reliably informed that if we 
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could deport all of the aliens now in 
this country there would be a job for 
every American, and there would be 
no more suffering and shivering and 
hunger in our big cities, and there 
would be no need of our Govern- 
ment granting relief or appropriat- 
ing $4,800,000,000 to start public 
works. 
x* *« * 

Pros and cons on issue of reli- 
gious persecution outside the bor- 
ders of the United States: 

MR. CONNERY (Dem.), of Lynn, 
Mass.: “The people of Mexico to- 
day are suffering under the lash of 
oppression, a lash wielded by a ty- 
rannical group, a minority in power 
in the government of Mexico. These 
men are using the military forces 
of that country in the age-old ef- 
fort of paganism and atheism to 
forbid free Mexicans from worship- 
ing the divine Creator in their 
churches, and by teaching commu- 
nism in their schools. * * * 

“They have banished from Mex- 
ico—or lined up against the wall for 
the firing squads—thousands of citi- 
zens of that country who have dared 
to oppose these tyrants and who 
have refused to subscribe to their 
doctrine of ‘everything material— 
nothing divine.’” 

MR. BLANTON: “May I ask the 
gentleman whether he believes in 
interfering with Germany, Italy, 
Russia or Mexico in the conduct of 
their own governmental affairs? 

MR. CONNERY: “Not in the pro- 
per conduct of their governmental 
matters, but we have always done it 
since this country became a Repub- 
lic whenever any country was op- 
pressing its people.” 

MR. BLANTON: “I agreed with 
my friend yesterday when he ad- 
vised our staying out of Europe and 
attending to our own business.” 

MR. CONNERY: “Yes; that was 
with respect to going over there and 
joining these various commissions 
under the League of Nations. This 
is a question involving the liberty of 
the world and the United States 
Government has always stepped in 
to help the oppressed people of the 
world.” 

MR. BLANTON: “The relation now 
existing between these two Repub- 
lics is one of friendliness, coopera- 
tion, good will and good wishes.” 

MR. CONNERY: The Mexican gov- 
ernment made an agreement with 
the United States to allow religious 
freedom in Mexico on condition of 
being recognized by this Govern- 
ment and they have broken that 
agreement.” 
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* BILLS REFERRED TO COMMITTEES 


Reduce Liquor tax 

Increase in Home Loan funds Food & Drugs 
Prevent “Hot oil” Shipments 
Centralize Banking Control 
Coordinate Transportation 
Regulate Holding Companies 


Bonus 




















* THE PRESIDENT 


“Baby Bond Issues" 
(signed Feb. 4) 


Extend Life of RFC 
( signed Jan 3) ) 
Increase in Crop Loan Funds 
Extension of Air Mail Contracts 


Restore Government Pay Cuts rj 
(signed Feb 13) 
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5 billion dollar Work Relief (npperdad 473) 
Bonus 
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United States Senate 


Debate on work relief; Senator 
Long assails Postmaster General 


ARGEST single appropriation in Nation’s his- 

. tory, the administration’s unhampered $4,- 
880,000,000 work relief program, is far and away 
the overshadowing business of the Senate. 

Unprecedented in size of its fund, it paral- 
lels the National Recovery Act in the extraordi- 
nary character of the blanket powers it confers 
on the President. 

The Senate passed liberalizing farm credit leg- 
islation, approved a comprehensive investigation 
of interstate telephone interests, and heard the 
picturesque Senator Huey Long (Dem.), of Loui- 
siana, for several days make charges against the 
“public and official conduct” of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley. Mr. Long is ignored by the Admin- 
istration in Federal patronage in Louisiana. 


FARLEY INQUIRY 

Monday.—Senate passed a bill (S. 1384) to 
clarify, coordinate and liberalize the Farm Credit 
Administration act, with an amendment reduc- 
ing the farm mortgage interest rate. 

Senator Long introduced his anti-Farley reso- 
lution (S. Res. 74). While Mr. Long said he had 
no personal knowledge of the matters charged, 
the resolution seeks inquiry into rumors that a 
business firm with which Mr. Farley was con- 
nected made profits out of Federal construction 
contracts; that in a recent election Mr. Farley 
asked a railroad executive interested in a Fed- 
eral loan to support a certain candidate for the 
Senate, and cites other things. 


SENATOR LONG’S ORATORY 

Tuesday.—The Wheeler resolution (S. J. Res. 
46), authorizing $750,000 for a Federal Com- 
munications Commission investigation of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
other interstate telephone companies, was 
adopted and sent to the House. 

In a two hour speech, Senator Long, shaking 
his fists, pounding his desk, throwing back an 
unbuttoned vest and revealing a lavendar shirt 
and lavendar suspenders, renewed his charges 
against Mr. Farley, whom he called “the Gen- 
eralissimo of the United States.” 

Mr. Long charged the Democratic National 
Committee, which Mr. Farley heads, has solicited 
campaign contributions from Federal employes. 
The Long resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices. 

The Admunistration’s banking bill (S. 1715) to 
further unify the national banking system un- 
der Government control, was referred by the 
Banking and Currency Committee to a subcom- 
mittee headed by Senator Glass (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, sponsor of the Federal Reserve System. 


NO WORK TO DO 


Wednesday.—Neither house in session, on the 
ground of no pending business. Senate com- 
mittee investigating munitions traffic continued 
hearings through the week. Before the Senate 
Committee cn Judiciary, Dr. A. G. Saxon, pro- 
fessor of business administration, Yale Uni- 
versity, and representatives of the milling in- 
dustry opposed a 30-hour work week proposal. 
Labor wants a 30-hour week. 


WORK RELIEF DEBATED 

Thursday.—The $4,880,000,000 work relief bill 
reported to Senate. Senator Steiwer (Rep.), of 
Oregon, in a speech urging its defeat, declared 
unless it is declared unconstitutional the whole 
character of the Government may be changed 
under it. Senate completed and sent to the Pres- 
ident the air mail pill (S. 932), extending con- 
tracts to April 1, 1936, pending a permanent avia- 
tion policy. 


ANOTHER FLING AT FARLEY 

Friday.—Work relief bill debated. A Nye resolu- 
tion to investigate NRA referred to Finance Com- 
mittee as Senator King (Dem.) of Utah reveals 
Senate Judiciary subcommittee plans investigat- 
ing possibility of monopoly under NRA. 

Senate adopted a new Long resolution asking 
Secretary Ickes for details affecting contracts let 
to or done by the James Stewart Co. or supplies 
furnished by General Builders Supply Corpora- 
tino or relating to, affecting or mentioning or re- 
ported on by James A. Farley or any concern Mr. 
Farley has been identified with, including reports 
of Chief Investigator Glavis. 

Frep A. EMERY. 
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AGE eligibility for pensions in 
~~ Arizona. 
xk 
Tax exemption for small homes 
in Nevada. 


xk ke * 
California extends mortgage 
moratorium. 
x ke * 


Oregon for Townsend old-age 

pension plan. 
xe 

}(XTENSION OF AID, immediately 

upon enactment by Congress of 
Federal legislation for social wel- 
fare, to 28 States which already have 
old-age pension systems was made 
probable by tacit agreement of the 
members of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which is considering the 
plan. 

None of these States could imme- 
diately qualify to share in a 50-50 
division of financial responsibility 
with the Federal Government under 
the terms of the bill now pending in 
Congress; it would probably take 
several years before these States 
could conform their law and prac- 
tice to the necessary qualifications. 

Under a proposed amendment, the 
Federal driector of old-age pensions 
would be authorized to contribute 
funds on a 50-50 basis to match 
funds required by those States 
which have old-age pension laws, 
postponing until 1937 or 1938 the 
deadline for meeting legislative 
qualifications. 

Consideration of public problems 
and recent enactment by Western 
and Pacific Coast States follow: 

x * * 
ARIZONA 
PROPOSAL to lower the age 
~“ from 70 to 65 years for eligibility 
to old age pensions under the pres- 
ent State law was defeated by the 
Arizona legislature. 

If the victim of a kidnaping is 
harmed, the death penalty is in- 
curred by the kidnaper under a bill 
which has the approval of the State 
senate. A prison sentence of from 
20 to 30 years, with denial of parole 
until the minimum term is served, 
would be imposed where the victim 
is uninjured. 

x * * 
NEVADA 
] IMITATION of the tax rate in 

“Nevada for all purposes to five 
cents on a dollar valuation is pro- 
posed as a constitutional amend- 
ment in resolutions passed by the 
State senate. 

An amendment has been proposed 
by the lower house which would au- 
thorize the courts to grant probation 
in criminal cases, except such as in- 
volve murder, treason, rape, robbery, 
burglary and first degree arson. 

A resolution asking Congress to 
enact legislation for free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 passed 
the legislature. The policy of the 
Federal Government in applying to 
silver a seigniorage charge of 74.75 
cents an ounce is criticized as prof- 
iteering. 

A tax on gross receipts of business 
establishments in Nevada is being 
considered by the State legislature 
The levy would be at the rate of 3 
per cent and is calculated to raise 
about one million dollars annually. 
Half of the receipts would be cov- 
ered into the general fund and the 
balance divided between the school 
fund and the old-age pension fund. 

Exemption from _ taxation of 
homes under $3,000 in value when 
occupied by owners is proposed in a 
bill submitted in the lower house. 

A 3 per cent tax on gross receipts 
is proposed in a bill before the lower 
house. The helder of a mortgage— 
whether on a home, a business, a 
ranch, a car, or livestock—would be 
required to pay the tax on his equity 
in the property under a pending bill. 

The vote would be denied to advo- 
cates of overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force under a measure in 
the lower house. A favorable com- 
nittee report was made to the lower 
house on a bill, rejected in the sen- 
ate, which would limit the enjoin- 
ing power of courts in labor dis- 
putes. 

¢ & € 

IDAHO 
[MMEDIATE and unconditional re- 

monetization of silver at a ratio of 
16 to 1 is recommended to Congress 
in a resolution pending in the Idaho 
legislature. The legislature rejected 
a proposal to revoke the criminal 
syndicalism law of the State enacted 
in 1917 as a check on foreign radi- 
cals. 

Appropriations in excess of a half 
million to finance the legislature 
and to meet administrative defi- 
ciency were authorized. A morato- 
rium on tax delinquencies, estimated 
at 18 millions, was provided for in a 
bill passed and signed by Governor 
C. Ben Ross. Measures for the regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic, follow- 
ing recent repeal of State prohibi- 
tion, are under consideration. 

Approval was given to the pro- 
posed child labor amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. Idaho is the 
23rd State to ratify and Indiana the 
24th. 

State liquor stores were advocated 
in a bill favorably reported by the 


joint committee considering the 
liquor problem 
The reading of the Bible in public 


schools is permitted under the pro- 








Pensions for Workers and the Aged and 
Other:Welfare Measures Among Prob- 
lems Before Legislatures 


visions of a bill passed by the 
Senate. 
A bill to enable banks to lend 


money on terms which will permit 
cooperation with the Federal Hous- 
ing Act was enacted and signed by 
Governor Ross. Another measure 
passed and signed requires pur- 
chasers of State timber lands to 


manufacture within the State all 
lumber so cut. 
A mortgage moratorium bill, to 


place responsibility upon the courts 
to protect homes and farms against 
foreclosure was adopted by the 
House. 

The Senate approved a measure 
which would substitute lethal gas 
for the gallows in carrying out the 
death penalty in capital cases. The 
moratorium on delinquent taxes has 
been extended five years. 


x* 


CALIFORNIA 

OLDERS of mortgaged property 

in California are given more 
iiberal terms than ever in the mort- 
gage moratorium bill passed by the 
State legislature and signed by Gov- 
ernor Merriam three hours before 
expiration of the old moratorium 
law. 

The new law, effective until Sept. 
1, 1935, provides that a court may 
decide how little an owner will have 
to pay to retain the property, pro- 
vided he pays taxes and insurance 
costs. 

The legislature quickly approved 
an administration measure appro- 
priating $50,000 for completing the 
presentation of the Central Valleys 
Water Project to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This project contemplates 


a development similar to that of the 
Tennessee Valley project. 

One cent a foot of film is the tax 
on the motion picture industry, cal- 
culated to raise 46 millions annually, 
proposed in a bill now before the 
lower house. It would apply to all 
films released in the State, whether 
produced there or elsewhere or 
whether originals or copies. 

Abolition of capital punishment 
has been proposed in one bill intro- 
duced in the lower house. Another 
measure would revise the State 
penal system, vesting power in a 
three-member prison and parole 
commission to imprison for life any 
convict held dangerous to society. 

A State lottery to provide ten mil- 
lion dollars annually for increased 
old-age pensions is proposed in a bill 
before the legislature. Another bill 
proposes unemployment insurance 
by contributions of employers and 
employes. 

A sweeping reorganization of the 
system of liquor traffic control is 
framed in legislation pending before 
ithe State senate; the bill proposes to 
set up a State dispensary system and 
designed to produce from 12 to 20 
millions annually. 


x * * 
OREGON 
A BILL creating a permanent State 
Planning Commission to plan 
the development and use of State 
resources of Oregon, passed by the 
legislature at the request of Gov- 
ernor Charles H. Martin, has been 
signed by the Governor. Governor 
Martin has already appointed the 
nine members of the commission, 
and the work of State planning, 
with a view to cooperation with the 
Federal Government, has begun. 
A form of “government by cabi- 
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net” is under consideration as a 
corollary. Under this method of ad- 
ministration, the Governor would sit 
with the Secretary of State and the 
State Treasurer in framing admin- 
istration policies for the various 
agencies of State government. 

The lower house has approved a 
measure which would give the Gov- 
ernor sole control of the State bud- 
get. The biennial budget, calling for 
$3,217,000 in appropriations, is now 
before the lower house. 

A State welfare commission to 
centralize welfare activities of the 
State and to cooperate with the 
Federal Government in national re- 
covery and public works undertak- 
ings has also been proposed by the 
administration. The lower house 
has memorialized Congress in behalf 
of adoption of the Townsend plan 
of old-age pensions. 

x * * 


WASHINGTON 

‘ASTE, GRAFT, inefficiency, po- 

litical considerations, alteration 
of records, conspiracy, failure to 
provide relief, discrimination and 
non-cooperation were the sins of 
omission and commission charged 
against the State emergency relief 
administration in a report of a joint 
committee submitted to the Wash- 
ington legislature. A major audit of 
accounts was recommended. 

A request for investigation of 
charges against the State liquor 
board of favoritism in purchase of 
liquor from wholesalers were sub- 
mitted to the legislature. 

An omnibus tax program, pre- 
pared at the direction of Governor 
Clarence D. Martin, would levy 
heavier taxes on business, utilities, 
amusements, tobacco, inheritances 
and gifts. The program is expected 
to provide a needed revenue of $18,- 
375,000. . 

A highway code, submitted by the 
Governor, would provide for cen- 
tralized construction and mainte- 
nance of State roads. A controversy 
has been occasioned by the code 


The United States News 


proposal to divert funds to main 
roads, requiring counties to match 
expenditures for secondary roads. 
Vesting authority in the State 
courts to extend the time on mort- 


gage foreclosures, execution sales 
and deficiency judgments to May 1, 
1937, a bill is now pending in the 
legislature. Another measure would 
provide old-age pensions with em- 





ployers and workers contributing; 
all over 65 years and ten years resi- 
dent in the State would be eligible 
up to $45 monthly. 

Mayo DvDLEyY. 
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Look at the new low prices - - 


Prove the greater operating economy 


and as for the performance 


THE NEW STANDARD CHEVROLET 


°465 


AND UP. List price of New Standard Roadster at Flint, Mich., $465. 
With bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, the list price is $20.00 addi- 
tional. Prices subject to change without notice. 


DECIDE 
WITH A RIDE 


/CHEVROLET, 


value. But never before has Chevrolet offered 
such big and outstanding values as these fine Chev- 
rolets for 1935. The New Standard Chevrolet .. . 
powered by the improved Master Chevrolet engine 
+ + » setting a new high in Chevrolet performance, 
stamina and reliability. And the new Master De Luxe 
Chevrolet ... beautifully streamlined ... longer and 
notably lower in appearance ... the Fashion Car of 
the low-price field. Here, indeed, are values that excel 
all previous Chevrolet values. You can see the low 


.. has always specialized in giving extra 







prices .. . the lowest ever placed on cars of such high 


quality. You can prove the greater operating econ. 
omy. For tests show that the new Chevrolets give 
even higher gasoline and oil mileage than did last 


year’s models, And as for performance .. . well, 


there’s only one thing we ask you to do... decide with 


a ride! You will experience getaway — power — and 
smoothness so extraordinary that you will be happy 
to confirm the wisdom of the statement: Choose 
Chevrolet for quality at low cost. May we suggest 
that you drive one of these new Chevrolets—today? 


subject to change without notice. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 


THE NEW MASTER DE LUXE CHEVROLET 





‘560 


DEALER ADVERTISEMENT 


AND UP. List price of Master De Lure Coupe at Flint, Mich., $560. With 
bumpers, spare tire and tire lock, the list price is $25.00 additional. Prices 
Knee-Action optional at $20.00 extra. 





CHEVROLET for 1935 





CHOOSE CHEVROLET FOR QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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e Proanats the Genoral Welter 


..»» From the Preamble to the lonstitukyon 








’ork-relief bill emerges from Senate Com- 


mittee. 
- ~ © 


Compromise on “prevailing wage” rate ef- 


fected. 
* * ~ 


House Committee favors greater State con- 


trol over old-age pensions. 
* * x 


Changing trends in farm-city movements. 
* * 7 


Child Labor Amendment—pros and cons. 


* os * 


FTER mingled buffetings and blessings by 

the Senate Appropriations Committee and the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the five bil- 
lion dollar work-relief bill to relieve unemploy- 
ment and the social security bill to establish, 
among other things, old-age pensions are enter- 
ing the stage of Congressional action. 

The work-relief bill already is under considera- 
tion by the Senate. The social security bill is 
expected soon to emerge from committee to the 
floor of the House 


Changes in Works Bill 


Plans for work-relief and old-age 
pensions revised in Congress 


‘HE PRESIDENT last week won an almoit 
complete victory on the work-relief bill as it 
has been rewritten by the Senate Appropriation 
Committee, though opponents intend to oppose 
on the Senate floor most of the general powers 
retained by the Chief Executive in the bill’s pres- 
ent version. 

In the social security bill, many changes have 
been made and the redrafting still continues, par- 
ticularly in the matter of old-age pensions. The 
President, however, will be consulted before the 


—Wide World 
TELL-TALE PRINTS 
Now on file with the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation are the fingerprints, just taken, of 
Attorney General Cummings (right) who ad- 
| vocates like action on the part of all citizens. 





House Committee formally acts upon the social 
security legislation and sends it to the House. 

The principal changes in the rewritten work- 
relief bill, some of which reversed former de- 
cisions of the Senate Committee, are these: 

A compromise between the President’s insist- 
ence on a $50 monthly wage for work projects 
and the American Federation of Labor’s insist- 
ence that wages be according to the prevailing 
scale; the result, an amendment empowering the 
President to fix rates for everyone paid from 
the fund and to “fix rates for various types of 
work, which rates need not be uniform through- 
out the United States.” 

If investigation convinces the President that 
Federal wages are lowering the prevailing wage 


lhe: i Hi ake 
Op C Hhe jy) 


CONSULTATIVE PACT—Treaty between two 
or more nations which binds them to consult with 
one another when a major dispute arises in or- 
der to try t» settle it peacefully without a resort 
to war. 


les Dy Mv 
LYS 
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PUBLIC DOMAIN—Land owned either by a 
State government or the Federal Government. 
The President has withdrawn the right of per- 
sons to get permission to settle on the Federal 
Public Domain. 

* * * 

STABILIZATION FUND—Two billion dollars 
used by the Treasury to buy and sell currencies 
in an effort to try to keep the dollar more or less 
stable in reiation to the British pound and 
French franc. Secretary Morgenthau has an- 
nounced that the fund is being used now to 
maintain the external value of the dollar. 

* * * 


TAX-EXEMPT BONDS—State and municipal 
bonds exempt from taxation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Federal bonds exempt from taxation 
by the Stave or municipal governments. Federal 
bonds which for the most part are exempt from 
the Federal income tax. 














News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
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rates in any community, 
rate at the prevailing figure. 
“unacceptable and unsatisfactory to labor”, 
William Green, president of the A. F. of L. 


Old Age Pensions 


State control of old-age benefits 
is proposed in House 


he is to fix the wage 
This amendment is 
says 


On the other hand, the House Ways and Means 
Committee in its tussle with the social security 
outline seems to be havings its chief difficulty 
with the old-age pensions. The modifications so 
far outlined would leave the States in almost 
complete control over the pension system. 

These modifications would permit the States 
to fix the size of the pensions, permit variance 
of amount within one State, make Federal finan- 
cial aid available even though some counties in 
the State do not pay pensions, and give the 
States that now have pensions until the Spring 
of 1937 or 1938 to meet the new requirements. 

The States would decide likewise whether citi- 
zens convicted of felonies should draw pensions. 

The positive requirements which still remain in 
the bill would compel a State desiring Federal 
aid for its pension fund to grant pensions to peo- 
ple over 65 by the year 1940, though the age 
limit before then would be 170; would permit 
claimants to whom pensions were denied to ap- 
peal to a State authority, and would require that 
a pensioner must have resided within a State for 
5 of the past 10 years. 

The rewritien bill calls for a new Social Insur- 
ance Board to handle the funds instead of the 
Emergency Relief Administrator. 

Executive Director Witte of the Committee on 
Economic Security, which made the report to the 
President that resulted in the present bill, ex- 
plained last week that the bill is drawn on the 
supposition that old people now being supported 
by their relatives will continue so to be supported. 
Only the aged who are actually in need are to re- 
ceive pensions, and of those actually in need the 
great majority are at present on Federal relief. 


MILLIONS TO BENEFIT 


It is expected that the number qualifying for 
old-age pensions will approximate those on re- 
lief, plus those who have old-age pensions from 
States, or a total of between 900,000 and 1,000,- 
000. Not all the aged now on relief are eligible 
for pensions; some, for example, are not citizens; 
some have not lived in one State for five years. 
Based on an average pension of $20 a month, the 
estimated total cost of old-age pensions to the 
States would be about $111,000,000. 


Dr. Townsend Speaks 


Gradual application of plan is his 
aim; Cost of system cited 


While these adjustments were going on, the 
originator of the Townsend old-age pension plan 
told the House Ways and Means Committee that 
about two years would be needed before all pen- 
sioners could be enrolled and begin to receive 
their $200 a month, since it was “quite obvious” 
that everyone over 60 could not start getting a 
pension as soon as the plan was adopted. Pos- 


Health-What the Relief Agencies Are Doing 











—Underwood & Underwood 
ONE SENATOR TO ANOTHER 
Authors Robert Wagner and Edward Costigan 
(left to right) of the anti-lynching bill, hold 
a private conference as the Senate Judiciary 
Committee begins hearings on the measure. 





sibly, he suggested, 
rolled first. 

Chairman Robert L. Doughton (Dem.) of Lau- 
rel Springs, N. C., pointed out that letters to 
Congressmen “show conclusively” that most of 
those who support the Townsend plan do so be- 
cause they believe payments to all over 60 will 
begin immediately after Congress approval. 

To whica Dr. Townsend pointed out that he 
was “not responsible for whatever idea they may 
have acquired.” 

Robert R. Doane, economist, told the Commit- 
tee that the 2 per cent transaction tax proposed 
by Dr. Townsend to finance the plan would raise 
only four billion dollars the first year, 


Child Labor Movement 


Progress of National and State 
Legislation 


those over 70 could be en- 


(CHILD labor and the bill in Congress against 
the proposed child labor amendment remains 

a center of deep agitation, pro and con. The 

States which have ratified the proposed child 

labor amendment are: 

Arkansas, 1924 

Arizona, 1925. 

California, 1925 

Colorado, 1931 

Idaho, 1935 

Illinois, 1935 

Indiana, 1935 

Iowa, 1933 

Maine, 1933 

Michigan, 1933 

Minnesota, 1933 Wyoming, 1935 

Montana, 1927 Utah, 1935 

The remaining States have legislative sessions 
this year, except Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Virginia. 

Briefly, this is the history, as given by the 
Children’s Bureau, of the growth of child labor 
legislation in the United States. Years of effort 
produced the Keating-Owen bill in 1916; it pro- 
hibited interstate or foreign shipments of goods 
from mines, quarries, and the like, where chil- 
dren were worked under violations of certain 
wage and hour standards; and it was declared 


New Hampshire, 1933 
New Jersey, 1933 
North Dakota, 1933 
Ohio, 1933 
Oklahoma, 1933 
Oregon, 1933 
Pennsylvania, 1933 
Washington, 1933 
West Virginia, 1933 
Wisconsin, 1935 


+ + 


unconstituti sent by the Sussewe Court in 1918. 

A subsequent attempt to meet the objections 
of the court by a 10 per cent tax on the annual 
net profits of establishments employing child 
labor in violation of standards was also declared 
unconstitutional. 

In 1924, wy a joint reso)ution of Congress, a 
Constitutional amendment giving Congress power 
o “limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under 18 years of age” was started on its 
round of the States for ratification. Twenty-four 
States have ratified it; 12 more are needed be- 
fore the amendment becomes law. 


LEGAL OBJECTIONS 

The American Bar Association, which, however, 
is not opposed to protecting the employment of 
children, opposes this amendment. The opposi- 
tion is partly on the ground that after ten years 
it cannot be “resurrected and validly ratified” 
and partly because it believes “the regulation of 
child labor is peculiarly the business of the 
States,” a majority of which “have already dealt 
efficiently with the problem.” 

Another question is whether State legislatures 
now favorable to the amendment can legally re- 
verse an unfavorable decision of former legisla- 
tures. 

Last week, there came from the Government’s 
“legal mind” word that the problem “can be 
adequately and satisfactorily solved” by con- 
certed action on a nation-wide scale. 

Said Attorney General Cummings: “The legis- 
latures now in session in the various States have 
it within their power to make this great reform 
effective.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE 

The President hopes for a Federal law on child 
labor. 

“In the child labor field,” he has said, “the ob- 
vious method of maintaining the present gains 
from NRA is through ratification of the child 
labor amendment.” 

Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, also favor- 
ing the amendment, says that in the last 30 
months “the agreement under the NRA to abolish 
child labor has, on the whole, been a good and 
sound one, and wherever that agreement has 
been carried out * * * we have seen an improve- 
ment of all the conditions of life in that com- 
munity.” 


A Crimeless Capital? 


Plan to make the city place crimi- 
nals will shun 


BY THE ESTABLISHMENT of a crimeless Capi- 
tal, Washington hopes to show the country 
how a community can root out the lawless ele- 
ment through cooperation of citizens and legis- 
lature. A House subcommittee, headed by Rep- 
resentative Jennings Randolph (Dem.), of’ West 
Virginia, is already at work on a program to 
eliminate the criminal in Washington. 

As for national crims—iast week the Advisory 
Crime Commission—one result of the nation-wide 
crime conference held in Washington some time 
ago met with the President to map plans for the 
eradication of crime. 

Approved by the House was a $5,000,000 appro- 
priation for the Division of Investigation of the 
Justice Department. 

This division, whose expansion the President 
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Changing Trends of Fare: me is Population” 


Fach Figure Represents 5 percent of the Population 











Decade after decade has seen a steady flow of farm folks towards 
Substituted for millions 


the cities (of 2,500 population and over). 


of plows were millions of brief cases and mechanic’s tools. 
However, with the advent of the de- 
pression there was a reversal in the trend, more persons joining the 
back-to-the-land movement than those leaving the farms for the 


was the trend up until 1930. 


citiés. 


This 


Finally, with employment opportunities created through 
improved business, CWA and the PWA, the trend once more was 
reversed, the net movement being in the direction of cities. 
trend is still towards the urban areas. 
The United States News is based on Census Bureau figures, except 
for 1932-34 estimates based on Department of Agriculture data. 


The 
The pictogram prepared by 


favors as a means of public protection, expects to 
have a field force of 700 agents for concerted ac- 
tion on crimes of National scope. With one of 
the finest fingerprint systems in the world, the 
division, last year, identified more than four 
thousand fugitives from justice. 

Its crime-clinic will soon offer post-graduate 
courses in crime detection to State and local po- 
lice. Hereafter the division will be known as the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, a name indic- 
ative of the broad scope of its duties. 


Back to the Cities 


Tide ot migration again 
from farms 


turns 


MERICANS PREFER to live in cities. 

Thirty-five years ago more than half the 
population lived in country districts; today, in 
spite of a temporary exodus to the farm at the 
peak of the depression, more than half the pop- 
ulation lives in towns. Between 1920 and 1930 
over a million tarmers decided to be city dwell- 
ers. See illustration at bottom of page. 

The Bureau of Avricultural Economies gives a 
number of reasons for this decision. With im- 
provement in farm machinery and methods, the 
demand for workers decreased. Equally impor- 
tant, the former found he would rather live in 
town, where he found the milk on the doorstep 
when he got up, than in the country, where he 
had to get up before a winter dawn to milk the 
cows. 

Between 1930 and 1932, work grew scarce in 
the towns and former farmers as well as born 
city dwellers began to return to the open spaces. 
Midddle-aged city men formed a sizable propor- 
tion of this hegira. Many young folks on the 
farm who had planned to leave were forced by 
lack of city employment to stay at home. 

But in 1933 fewer people sought the land. 
There was improvement in urban employment 
conditions, Federal funds provided relief in cities, 
and PWA gave some of the city unemployed 
enough income to stay in town. 

In 1933, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
notes, “the cityward movement was _ 1,178,000, 


Underwood & Underwood 

LABOR TELLS THE 4th ESTATE 
Finding ready listeners in the newspaper men, 
William Green, A. F. of L. president (with 
hat), repeats his denunciations of wage pro- 
visions in the Administration’s work-relief bill. 





compared with 1,011,000 in 1932.” The decrease 
toward the farms combined with the increase 
toward the towns to reverse the net farmward 
migration of the three years before, till in 1933 
the net urban movement exceeded it by 227,000. 

“This is not a big net migration away from 
farms,” the Bureau admits, “but if it represents 
even a partial return to the large and urban- 
ward flow of farm population that occurred every 
year from 1920 through 1929, this change is sig- 
nificant.” 

JESSIE HENDERSON. 


Uefooncattion Sarntaa 
HOV Caiiizans 


Q. Does the Civil Service Commission issue a 
list of civil service positions? 

A. The Commission issues from time to time a 
list of current examinations for Civil Service po- 
sitions and also a list of Government positions 
not under the Civil Service. These lists may be 
obiained by writing directly to the Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C 


* ~ * 


- Government employes re- 
ic salaries? 


Q. When og 
ceive their full 


. 
A. By virtue Ms a joint resolution recently ap- 


Government employes 
beginning wita 


the President, 
their full salaries 


proved by 
will receive 
April 1, 1935. 

* & a 

Q. Does the United States have national holi- 
days? 

A. The Fourth of July and other generally ob- 
served holidays in the United States are popu- 
larly known as national holidays. Strictly speak- 
ing, however, the United States has no national 
holidays in the sense of days set apart by na- 
tional law authorizing the suspension of busi- 
ness and official activities. 

* * * 

Q. How many States have old age pension 
laws? 

A. Twe Alaska 


nty-eight States and Hawaii and 
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TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: PROTECTIVE T 


February 18, 1935 


ME HULL SPEAKS OUT. — The 

white-haired, soft-spoken, Sec- 
retary of State lashed out last week 
at “the grossly exaggerated and mis- 
leading propaganda being circulated 
by the combined lobbies seeking to 
kill all efforts to restore normal 
world trade.” 

Mr. Hull’s pointed comment was 
provoked by the public case of 
“jitters” which has been shaking the 
manganese interests ever since the 
Signing of the reciprocal trade 
agreement with Brazil. 

He scored the “fog of propaganda” 
which would make it appear that a 
reduction of duty on manganese ore 
from 110 per cent for 1933 to 55 


per cent in the agreement, could 
Cause great unemployment and 
wreck a nation-wide industry. He | 


pointed out that only a few hun- 
dred of the 45 million gainfully em- 
ployed Americans are mining n¥an- 
ganese despite huge tariff benefits. 
The amount of the ore produced in 
this country is less than 10 per cent 
of the amount consumed here, he 
said. 

Meanwhile, technicians and diplo- 
mats ire poring over details of some 
15 proposed trade agreements which 
are in various stages of develop- 
ment. 


x * 

‘EFENSE BY AIR.—When the air- 

queen of the world, the “Macon,” 
crumpled into the Pacific on Feb. 
12, a question which has arisen every 
time a lighter-than-air craft has 
figured in a major tragedy, was reit- 
erated: Is the dirigible necessary to | 
the national defense? 

President Roosevelt gave his views 
to the members of the press who 
gathered in his office the morning 
after the tragedy. He said that if 
money were available for an airship 
to replace the “Macon” he would 
prefer that it be spent for 50 mili- 
tary scouting planes. 

Naval officials also were prone to 
indicate that, for the time being at 
least, the airship will not figure very 
prominently in the national defense 
program. 

Meanwhile, the Army High Com- 
mand was making known to a com- 
mittee of Congress the needs for 
defense of the Nation, as they see 
them. Six new air bases that would 
guard American interests from 
Alaska to the Panama Canal were 
recommended to the House Military 
Affairs Committee by Brig. Gen. 
Kilbourne, retiring head of the war 
plans division on Feb. 11. He saw | 
the $190,000,000 proposed for air | 
bases in the bill before the commit- | 
tee as inadequate, and suggested a | 


The United States News 





Geneva Takes Up Arms Traffic Tangle 


substitute plan whereby the Secre- 
tary of War would have authority, 
within certain limits, to establish 
bases where he saw fit. 

Indications are that the President 
has a national defense program 
which he is about to submit to Con- 
gress. It embodies, in addition to 
improved air bases, an efficient mer- 
chant marine and coast defense. 


Development of fast passenger 
lines which could be converted 
quickly into troop transports, 
freighters which could be trans- 


formed into airplane carriers, and 


troop supply ships, are said in re- | 4 


liable quarters to be part of the pro- 
gram. 

A proposed expenditure of from 
40 to 50 million dollars for coast 
defense is based on the need for 
adequate facilities along the Pacific 
to care for projected new aircraft 
and warships 

x** * 

A RMS TRAFFIC TANGLE, — On 
~™ Feb. 15, the Senate asked the 
President to hand back to it the 
Geneva Arms Convention of 1925. 
The treaty had been approved in 
1934 with a more or less irrelevant 
rider, and the President had refused 
to sign it 

On the preceeding day at Geneva, 
Hugh R. Wilson, American Minister 
to Switzerland, took the lead in 
pushing the American plan for arms 
control which had been presented 
to the Disarmament Conference 
last November. 

Minister Wilson asked the Arms 
Committee representing 22 nations 
to consider the measure to control 
the manufacture and trade in arms, 
and to set up a permanent supervi- 
sory commission within the frame- | 
work of the League to help publi- 
cize the armaments business. | 

The 1925 convention is not so far- | 
reaching for it deals mainly with 
control over the traffic in arms. | 

The Committee agreed to accept 
the American plan as a basis for 
discussion 

Then Lord Stanhope, British dele- 
gate proceeded to torpedo a large 
part ot the plan with objections. 
He opposed the sending of commit- 
tees into countries to verify their 
reports on armaments to Geneva, 
Saying that the governments con- 
cerned should file these reports, 
and that a permanent supervisory 
committee should be set up only 
if there were a general limitation 


| —Wide World 

| IL DUCE’S CHALLENGE 

| No friend of Ethiopia is Premier 
| Mussolini, as Italy once again 
| reaches the straining point with 
her African neighbor. 








reached. He opposed 
discrimination between civil and 
military aircraft. He warned of his 
inability to accept a plan of gov- 
ernmental subsidies of arms exports. 
Wide differences were disclosed 
between British and French views, 
and British and American views. 
With a warning from Minister 
Wilson that the United States plan 
is “based on a conviction by people 
everywhere that something must be 
done and done in a relatively short 
time,” the Committee adjourned un- 
til Feb. 19 when amendments will 
be presented. 
x * * 
BEARDING THE LION OF JUDAH. 
—In the Abyssinian Capital of 
Addis Ababa, Emperor Haile Selassie 
I, King of Kings of Ethiopia, Con- 
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E believe American industry is 
ready for another forward surge. 

It is probable that more technical 
progress has been made during the de- 
pression than in any other equal period 
of time. We are ready, as never before, 
to move forward together. 

We believe the real impetus will first 
be felt when each industry avails itself 
of all the help which all other in- 
dustries now have to offer. We are 
equally sure that this help can come 
only through a stripping away of side- 
issues, and a clear understanding of 
fundamentals. 

Speaking for Aluminum Company of 
America; what we are really selling is 
solutions to problems. 

Every industry has basic problems 
of weight, of durability, and of resist- 
ance to corrosion. And it so happens 
that nature put into the metal, Alumi- 
num, certain characteristics which are 
the natural solution to many of these 
problems. 

So, sin-e 1888, when Aluminum sold 


for $8 a pound, we have devoted our 


energies and our resources to three 
basic objectives: to make Aluminum 
lower in price; to make Aluminum 
stronger; and, chief of all, to show 
industry how to use it to the best 
advantage. 

Because our emphasis has always 
been on methods of utilization, and be- 
cause the results of our research in this 
direction have been made widely avail- 
able, there has grown up in this country 
a great industry of individual fabrica- 
tors of Aluminum. They represent 
sources of supply from which can be 
obtained most of the forms and shapes 
of metal needed. 

Some industries are already using 
Aluminum almost to the full. Many 
others are just beginning to appreciate 
its possibilities. A few have vet to dis- 
cover the economic benefits of this 
modern metal that is so light and vet 
so strong. 

The time has come, we believe, for 
all industry to make a fresh start, via 
fundamentals. ALUMINUM COMPANY 
OF AMERICA, PITTSBURGH. 
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quering Lion of Judah, Elect of God 
and Light of the World, retired to 
the second palace on 
Feb. 14 
of the press around him. 


floor of his 
members 
He said 
that he hoped for a peaceful set- 
tlement with Italy of their border 
differences 

In Rome, Il Duce convoked the 
Supreme Council of Fascism to dis- 
cuss the situation. Spokesmen for 
the government expressed the hope 
for peace in the Dark Continent 
where Italy’s colony of Somaliland 


and gathered the 


and the ancient kingdom of the 
Ethiopians are sorely rubbing 
against one another. But reliable 


advices have it that Italian troops 
are embarking for Eritrea and So- 
maliland to strengthen the forces 
there in case of emergency 

A month ago when border clashes 
occurred between the colonial troops 
and the Ethiopians, the latter took 
the matter to the League of Na- 
tions. That body advised Abyssinia 
to take up its case directly through 
diplomatic channels with Italy. 

The more have 


recent clashes 


' 


Secretary of State Provoked by ‘Fog of Propaganda’— 
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brought mutual charges of aggres- 
sion against each other by the 
two nations, and reports that each 
is mobilizing or ready to mobilize 
“to defend its honor.” 

Coming so soon after the Franco- 
Italian alliance, the situation is re- 
viving reports that France is willing 
for Italy to carve a real sphere of 
influence for herself in the Dark 
Continent. Reports are also being 
revived, that earlier “understand- 
ings” indicate Britain’s willingness 
to have Mussolini expand his colo- 
nial ambition across the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The United States has just ap- 
pointed its expert diplomatic 
trouble-shooter, George C. Hanson, 
as Charge d’Affairs at Addis Ababa. 

* * * 
THE REICH’S REPLY.—Chancellor 

Hitler has handed his reply to 
the Anglo-French proposal for a 
“get-together” on revising the mili- 
tary clauses of the Versailles Treaty, 
building up an air convention and 
an Eastern Locarno, and Germany’s 
reentrance into the League of Na- 
tions. 

The reply, of course, is promised 
on the basis that Germany be al- 
lowed to talk with the other powers 
on a basis of equality. Then she will 
be willing to discuss the matter of 
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- Wide World 
“KING OF KINGS” 


Emperor Haile Selassie, ruler 


of 
Ethiopia, who defies the Italian de- 
mands for reparations for damages 


allegedly inflicted by Abyssinian 
tribesmen. 
an air convention. A return to 


Geneva is not within the Reich’s ap- 
parent wishes at the moment, nor is 
an Eastern Locarno based on mutual 
assistance. On the latter point, the 
Germans hold a view similar to that 
of Poland, for neither country 
wishes to be drawn into aiding 











FF HANDICAPS 


Russia in case the Mikado’s retainers 
in the Far East take on the Soviets. 

As for joining the Franco-Italian 
agreement to guarantee the inde- 
pendence of Austria, the German of- 
ficial spokesmen have a plan of 
their own. They suggest first that 
a plebiscite be held in the former 
realm of the Hapsburgs to determine 
if the Austrian people would like to 
unite with the Reich. 

x * * 
JEPPER, PEANUTS, SHELLAC.—~ 
Rumors are spreading through 

the City (London’s Wall Street) and 
the British Parliament that finan- 
cial shocks are impending. Charges 
were made in the House of Com- 
mons that a financial scandal 
amounting to the proportions of the 
Stavisky scandal that shook France 
a year ago is in the offing. The 
white pepper, peanut, and shellac 
markets recently collapsed. 

Nevertheless, amid jeers from the 
Labor benches as Prime Minister 
MacDonald addressed the Commons, 
the Government was able to gain a@ 
vote of confidence, 374 to 68. 

“These insulting remarks are most 
offensive!” shouted the Prime Mine 
ister. 

“So are you!” was the retort from 
the opposition. 
' P. A. FREDERICK. 





























Three Men in Three Widely 
Different Lines of Business / 
Bought Ford V-8’s...for Three {. 
Widely Different Reasons 


“VY-§8 RELIABILITY WON ME OVER” 
asserts this Road Contractor 


“I won't have to worry about penalty clauses any 
more. This 1935 Ford V-8 Dump Truck stays ON 
the job and OUT of the repair shop and makes faster 
trips. This V-8 engine gives me the extra power I 
need for heavy loads. With its full-floating rear 
axle, exhaust valve seat 
inserts, 
per-lead connecting-rod 
bearings. and new clutch, 
4 ithas everything needed to 
stand up under the punish- 
ment of road building jobs.” 












Statements like these are being made every 
day by enthusiastic owners of 1935 Ford V-8 
Trucks and Commercial Cars. 
hauling and delivery equipment in every 
line of business, all over the United States, 
are looking at these new commercial units. 
They are trying them. And they are buying 
them. Ask your nearest Ford dealer for an 
“on-the-job” test, with your own loads, over 
your own routes, with your own driver at 
the wheel. Prove to yourself how V-8 Per- 
formance saves TIME... how V-8 Economy 
saves MONEY ... how V-8 Reliability saves 


WORRY. 


HT OUR NEW 1985 


RD V‘8 
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heavy-duty cop- 


Owners of 


COMMERCIAL CARS 





“V-8 ECONOMY CONVINCED ME” 
says this Heavy-Duty Hauler 


“No more big expensive trucks for me. I can buy this 
1935 Ford V-8 cab-and-chassis and a good semi-trailer 
for less money. With this combination, I get the full 80 
horsepower I need to handle my loads. I make better 
time on the road and more trips a week. The money I 
save on gas, oil and repairs will enable me to lower 
my rates and get more business, because I can give 
my customers faster service at lower cost.” 

















“V-8 PERFORMANCE SOLD US” 
states this Circulation Manager 


“We scoop the opposition on every edition 
since we started using our new 1935 Ford V-8 
Pick-Ups. You ought to see them ‘high-ball’ out 
to the suburbs! We get our paper on the street 
in towns ten miles from the plant in a flat fifteen 
minutes and every mile 
is through heavy traf- 
fic. If we paid three 
times as much as the 
low cost of these units, 
we couldn't get better 
get-away, easier han- 
dling in traffic or 
greater value.” 
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Bie 
Alfred R. Glaney 


Corporation executive 
on National Planning Council 


A LFRED Robinson lancy 
. once a vi 
poration, mor 
chairman of y 
and decentralizati 
Roper's Business 
The Council 
of Commerce 
Deal. Its wor 
Mr. Gli 


emergency requirem 
the Michigan pla) 
contacts, has been 
followed by Washington 

Without interferin;: 
Glancy will proceed with his new 
Other prominent business men 


Signal success in state planning in Michigan 
led to his call to similar 
federal task 
his committee to develop plans and “study con- 
struction and decentralization in their broadest 
aspects.” 

Mr. Glancy was born ait Miamiville, O., July 
17, 1881. In mining engineering seven years, he 
was president of the Glancy Malleable Corpora- 
tion, 1922-30; president of A. R. Glancy, Inc., 
since 1923; president of the Oakland Motor Car 
Co., 1924-30; and vice president, General Motors, 
1926-30. Until recently, Mr. Glancy was a Divi- 
sional Administrator of NRA. 


Dr. Calvin B. Hoover 


Economist named 
Consumers’ Counsel, AAA 





R. CALVIN BRYCE HOOVER, Duke University 
economist, is the new Consumers’ Counsel cf 

the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

“What will you do to help consumers?” he was 
asked. 

“I am going to do my darndest,” he replied. 

Without further ado, without further explana- 
tion, he began anelyzing the effect of the AAA 
production program and marketing agreements 
on consumers and producers. 

An economist advisor of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. Hoover has worked on farm-tenant 
problems in the South, on problems caused by 


Will do his “darndest” to help consumers 
while the AAA agreements boost prices 
to help farm producers 





the drought, and investigated conditions abroad 

As Consumers’ Counsel, succeeding Dr. Fred- 
eric C. Howe, Dr. Hoover is a member of the 
operating council comprising the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Administrator Davis and heads of 
divisions of AAA 

Born in Berwick, Ill. in 1897, Dr. Hoover 
worked on a railroad then on a farm. While a 
junior in Monmouth College, he joined the Na- 
tional Guard. In the World War he went over- 
seas and was in two battles. 

In 1928 Dr. Hoover joined Duke University at 
Durham, N. C., and two years later became full 
professor of economics. He has held that post 
ever since and is on leave of absence now 
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Chairman of 


Ewin L. Davis 


(THERE is much to be done before the Federal 

Trade Commission can order The Olympia} 
Ambrosia Distillers, Ltd., to cease, desist and lay 
off telling the public that concentrated essence of 
Panther Hearts will bring strength to the weak, 
hair to the bald and virtue to the wicked in six 
applications. There is much to be done of a ju- 
dicial nature. Or, indeed, when a little thing like 
the Blank Holding Company or some other great 
interlocking institution 1s required to pull in its 
horns. 

That is one reason why Judge Ewin Lamar 
Davis of sunny Tennessee is considered one of 
the most valuable assets to the Commission. He 
was appointed in May 1933 and, by rotation, be- 
came chairman the first of this year. 

Judge Davis was, as may be deduced from the 
title, a judge. And what may fairly be called a 
working judge. He was also a lawyer. And he 
was also a legislator. His life by chapter titles 
might be set forth like this: 

Chap. I. Farm-born boy decided to be a law- 
yer: 1s one. - 

Chap. II. Small town lawyer elected judge. 

Chap. III. Judge runs for Congress. Is elected 
without opposition. 

Chap. IV. Congressman, judge, lawyer, com- 
bines best features of all of them as quasi-ju- 
dicial administrator. 


IN MIDDLE TENNESSEE 

But, of course, that isn’t the half of it. 

In the first place Ewin (now don’t write it Ed- 
win, it’s a tamily name) Lamar Davis, puffing a 
very black pipe across the desk is a congenial, 
slow-spoken, white haired, healthy-complexioned 
gentleman who makes you feel at home. His 
haberdashery and habiliments are neither anti- 
quated nor dernier cri—a sort of indifferent 
adapation to 1935—decidedly however, 
what he wore about Spanish War-time when, a 
lad just begining his twenties, he courted and won 
the mother of his five now-married children 


At that important moment of his lif 


unlike, 
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the 


graduate of Vanderbilt University and just about 
to become a law student in what is now George 
Washington, one of the national capital’s uni- 
versities. With his degree he started out for Chat- 
tanooga but the death of his father called him 
back home, as eldest of six, one of whom was his 
brother Norman, now American’s busy Ambassa- 
dor-at-large, to take his place as head of the 
family. Long before, when Ewin Lamar was five, 
his parents had left the ancestral farm settled 
®y post-Revolutionary pioneers, for the little 
town of Tullahoma, in middle Tennessee. 

Here, where he had grown up, fishing in the 
nearby streams, swimming and roaming by the 
countryside, Mr. Davis settled down to practice. 
To this spot, still his legal residence, he returns 
to fish and swim. 


IN POLITICS AT 20 

He soon became an important figure in the 
community. Whenever there was a political cam- 
paign, from the time he was 20 he had arisen to 
proclaim the glories of his party, except of course 
when he was on the bench. In 1904 he was made 
Democratic Elector and engaged in a long series 
of debates with the Republican Elector for his 
district. 

In 1910 he was elected Circuit Court Judge 
with jurisdiction in 41 counties. He served for 
eight years, announced he was not a candidaie 
for reelection and was promptly chosen for 
Congress without opposition. It is his proud 
boast that during the term of his judgeship when 
some 12,000 cases appeared upon his docket, his 
expenses to the conducting court were less than 
the revenues collected 

When the war came he was made Chairman of 
the Exemption Board for Middle Tennessee and 
when his court was not sitting he gave his time 
to the duties of the military draft 

He took his seat in Congress the year America 
went to war. His oldest boy, in the artillery was 
soon to be in the thick of it 

On the eve of Judge Davis’ reelection to Con- 

ss he was stricken with flu which developed 
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and Administrator 


mastoiditis and sent him to the hospital just as 
word came from the boy at the front that * * * 
his battery would advance at 4 a. m. 

The next day the Armistice was declared and 
the letters which had been coming regularly even 
from the front ceased. No word until Christmas. 
Then a whole package of them telling that ail 
was well. 

Those intervening weeks were the poignant 
memory of the war for Judge Davis and his wife. 

In Congress Judge Davis first took his stride 
when he was appointed to the important Mer- 
chant Marine Committee which was soon to have 
the controversies over the Shipping Board on its 
shoulders, and, along with shipping, that new 
governmental problem, radio. He fought a one- 
man fight against aii his fellow-committeemen 
against paying $50,000,000 worth of claims which 
he believed illegal. He won it. He carried on a 
similar lonely but successful battle against the 
Lasker Ship Subsidy bill, making what was up 
to then and may be still, the longest speech in 
Congress, securing time by consent of the House 


WHAT HE DID FOR RADIO 

When the hopeless tangle in the ether that 
threatened to create a traffic jam which nobody 
could dissolve was handed over to the commit- 
tee Mr. Davis took a hand in arranging an equi- 
table distribution of channels and toda; he is 
considered enough of an authority to be called 
upon by the American Academy of Political 
Sciences to voice his sentiments on radio in their 
organ. 

Always a sport-lover, Judge Davis takes the 
pleasure from the grandstand and bleachers that 
he used to get from gridiron and the basketball 
court. But his chief delight—swimming—nhe still 
enjoys in person. That is, when he’s back in 
Tennessee 
~ Meanwhile he does his one-two-three-four in 
his bedroom and despite the long evenings dedi- 
cated to reading of reports that can’t be crowded 
into his busy days, he is (and looks) as fit as ever 
And certainly as cheerful 
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Adolph C. Miller 


One of Original Members of Re- 
serve Board Continues in Post 


{OR twenty years, Adolph C. Miller, native son 
of California, has been 2 member of the 
Federal Reserve Board He has just been re- 
nominated and confirmed by the Senate. He 
and Charles S. Hamlin of Massachusetts, are 
original members of the Board which was created 
in 1914 
Mr. Miller is an economist. He was born at 
San Francisco on January 7, 1866. His educa- 
tional training was at the University of Califor- 
nia, Harvard University, and in the Universities 
of Paris and Munich 
In 1889-90, Mr. Miller was instructor in eco- 
nomics at Harvard. Then he went back to the 


Original member of the Federal Reserve 
board, named in 1914, he will now serve 
for twelve years more 


Pacific coast and became professor of history 
and economics at the University of California. 
For a while Dr. Miller was associate professor 
of political economy and finance at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

For 10 years, Mr. Miller was with the University 
of Chicago as professor of finance. Then, from 
1902 to 1913 he was Flood professor of economics 
and commerce at the University of California. 

When Mr. Miller first came to Washington in 
1913 he was assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior. Then he was named to the Federal 
Reserve Board and has served there ever since. 

Besides being a member of the Board, Mr. 
Miller also has served as a member of the Inter- 
American High Commission. 


Charles J. Maxcy 


Director of Accounting, 
Public Works Administration 


| boy the field of figures, Charles J. Maxcy of Ruth- 

erford, N. J.. new Director of Accounting for 
the Public Works Administration, has a long rec- 
ord of pubiic and private service. 

Forty-seven years ago, Mr. Maxcy was born in 
Minneapolis, Minn. He became a certified public 
accountant, and has since served with various 
railroads and other corporations in executive ac- 
counting and statistical positions 

Billions of dollars are handled by the Public 


billion dollars to be spent and here 
the man responsible for its proper 
} disbursement + 





Works Administration. As Director of the 
vision of Accounting, Mr. Maxcy has the respon4 
sibility of auditing and accounting for these vast 
funds. His work has to do with what PWA does 
with the money botn in the headquarters at 
Washington and in the field 

Mr. Maxcy was appointed to this office on 
February 6. Prior to that he was busy with mu- 
nicipal financing for the City of New York. He 
was Chief of the Bureau of Municipal Statistic 
and Investigation in the city’s Department 
Finance. To him is attributed the outstanding 
task of reorganizin 
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FREEZER 


eh Wilbon — 


FRIGIDAIRE OFFERS 16 BEAUTIFUL NEW MODELS @ ALL WITH THE SUPER 


AND PROVIDING 


REAL SAVINGS TO EVERY FRIGIDAIRE PURCHASER 


Today three million genuine Frigidaires have been 
built and the manufacture of the 4th Million has 
begun. Throughout the world Frigidaire has set the 
standard for efficient automatic refrigeration. Into 
millions of homes it has brought a higher plane of 
living—a better standard of heaith. 

And today the Frigidaire °35 with the Super 
Freezer offers a new contribution to dependable 
refrigeration. It brings to Frigidaire users a new 


conception of convenience, usefulness and economy. 


WHAT THE SUPER FREEZER DOES 


The Super Freezer makes possible a Complete Re- 


frigeration Service. It provides the right kinds of 











cold for every purpose—all in the same cabinet. 
There's fast freezing for making ice cubes and des- 
serts; frozen storage for meats and ice cream; extra 
cold storage for keeping a reserve supply of ice cubes; 
moist storage for vegetables and fruits; and normal 
storage below 50° for foods requiring dry,frosty cold. 

Besides offering complete refrigeration service in 
every model with the Super Freezer, the interior of 
every Frigidaire ’35 is made of gleaming white porce- 
lain-on-steel. Each has the famous Cold Control to 
speed the freezing of ice and desserts; the reset de- 
frosting switch that turns the current on automatically 
when defrosting has been completed; ice trays that 


glide from the Super Freezer at finger touch. 











Every Frigidaire 35 has the famous Super Freezer 
which offers a combination of conveniences and 
advantages not to be found in any other refrigerator. 

But to appreciate fully the advances made in the 
science of refrigeration resulting from research con- 


THE GENERAL 


MOTORS 


ECONOMY OF OPERATION THAT MEANS 


ducted in Frigidaire and General Motors labora- 
tories, you must see the Frigidaire ’35 for yourself. 
Go to your local dealer’s at your first opportunity 
and learn how easily and inexpensively you can have 


a genuine Frigidaire installed in your home. 


atre. 35 


REFRIGERATOR 


@ The Hydrator gives you moist, cold air for the crisping of 


@ The Frigidaire '35 has Automatic Reset Defrosting. It turns 
vegetables. It even makes WILTED vegetables fresh again. 


@ The Super Freezer provides greater cold-producing ability, 
itself on automatically when defrosting is completed. 


@ An interior light flashes on and off automatically with the 
greater ice capacity, faster freezing. 


@ With the Automatic Tray Release the Frigidaire '35 gives 
opening and closing of the door. 


you ice trays that come sliding out at the touch of a finger. 
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LISTEN 10 JACK PEARL 


In a new show with 
Freddy Rich’s Or- 
chestra, every Wed- 
nesday, 10:00 P. M., 
E. S. T. over Co- 


lumbia network. 


Frigidaire Corporation 


DAYTON, OHIO 


NOW ON DISPLAY AT ALL LEADING DEPARTMENT STORES, FURNITURE STORES, LIGHTING 
COMPANIES’ SHOWROOMS AND AUTHORIZED FRIGIDAIRE DEALERS IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 
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eats in Favor 
Of Reduced Pay 
On Public Works 


DEMAND OF UNION LABOR FOR 
PREVAILING WAGE NOT EN- 
DORSED BY NEWSPAPERS 





President Roosevelt's attitude in oppo- 
sition to paying the “ prevailing wage” in 
communities which share in the Public 
Works Relief program is indorsed by 92 
per cent of the substantial number of 
editorial comments on the controversy. 

The position of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in favor of this clause 
meets with the approval of 8 per cent of 
the press. It is held by the large ma- 
jority that relief work should not com- 
pete with private industry in bidding for 
the labor supply, because of its tendency 
to retard industrial recovery. 


i IS AGREED by a large part of the press of 

the country that wages under work relief 
should be larger than payments in direct re- 
lief, but should be lower than wages in private 
enterprises. 

One exception is set up by the Lowell (Mass.) 
Courier-Citizen (Rep.), which contends that “on 
all public works, whenever the project is to be 
used as a yardstick for private competition, the 
labor account should be figured at standard 
rates. That paper argues that “it is not fair 
to enter into the same field as private industry 
with the advantage of paying lower wages.” 


REVIVAL OF INDUSTRY 

“Business recovery can come,” according to the 
Schenectady (N. Y.) Gazette (Dem.), “only with 
the ability of industry to absorb the unemployed 
—an impossibility, should the Government bid 
against it for labor.” 

The Gazette recognizes the possibility of a 
bitter controversy, with the statement: 

“It requires no effort to realize that recovery 
in the United States depends upon the rehabili- 
tation of industry. 

“Industry provides the wherewithal—the taxes 
—that keeps the government operating. Without 
the revenue obtained by levies on its profits, the 
only alternative would be the conscription of 
capital—which has very definite limitations. 
Continued taxes on this over a comparatively 
short period would bring about bankruptcy.” 


JOBS ARE ESSENTIAL 

The President’s desire to put to work 3,500,000 
men upon wages averaging $50 a month is 
viewed by the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), as 
linked with the Executive’s belief that “the ma- 
terial needed would develop industry and en- 
able it progressively to absorb, at higher wages, 
the Government’s relief workers.” 

Commenting on the attempt to attach to the 
big relief bill the provision for higher wages, the 
Inquirer makes the argument: 

“If public works pay as much as industrial 
plants, there would be little absorption. What is 
more, costs would be increased so that six billions 
or even eight billions might be required to ac- 
complish what is anticipated from the four bil- 
lions. That would be ruinous and the plan would 
go into the scrap heap. 


FEWER HOURS, LESS PAY 

An adverse effect on private wages i 
by the Washington Evening Star (Ind.), 
explanation: 

“The prevailing wage scale may be applied to 
work relief projects and at the same time the 
President may employ the same number of per- 
sons he set out to employ without increasing the 
$4,000,000,000 appropriation, through the expedi- 
ent of cutting down the hours of work for each 
individual on these projects. For example, in- 
stead of working forty hours a week, and being 
paid $12.50 for it, a man may work twenty hours 
a week at a prevailing hourly wage scale and re- 
ceive a similar amount. 

“In this way the urge for return to private and 
full time employment may be retained and the 
work relief funds may be spread over a wide 
fielc.” 

DEMAND VS. SUPPLY 

“Mr. Roosevelt,” says the New Haven (Conn.) 
Journal-Courier (Ind.), “is willing to minimize 
his wage payments to the security level. He will 
permit wages to reach their natural figure in the 
market by balancing labor demand against labor 
supply. He will hope thus to restore the inter- 
nal balance in prices and costs which is the es- 
sence of the orthodox theory of prosperity. 

“It is this shrewd purpose at which the labor 
lobby and its wage demands now strike. So to 
strike is to strike at the revival in private busi- 
ness which must be labor’s first objective.” 


INCENTIVE TO LABOR 


The amendment of the works relief bill by the 
addition of the “prevailing wage” clause is de- 
clared by the Newark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.) 
to be “too costly and presumptuous to find place 
in that legislation.” The News adds: 

“It is the President’s highly-sensible idea that 
the men put to work under his program should 
get more than the dole and less than a job out- 
side would pay them. That is to keep alive the 
incentive to get a job and to cease to be a charge 
upon the Government. 

“Once, however, the principle is established 
that jobs made to order by Government to care 
for the able-bodied unemployed should pay as 
much as ‘regular’ jobs in te employ, a dan 
gerous state of mind will be created.” 
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You DON'T THINK 
V'D BE Low DOWN 
ENOUGH To USE 
PUBLIC MONEY 
FOR POLITICAL 

PURPOSES. 


of COURSE 4 
Not! You 


KNOW I WOULDN 
iF I WERE tN 





the Chicago Tribune 


The 1936 Campaign Fund? 


| Cartoonist Orr in 








Editors Lose Faith 
In Dirigible Airship 


Disaster to the Navy's dirigible “Ma- 
con” leads 76 per cent of papers com- 
menting to urge that no more.be built. 
Remaining 24 per cent think a success- 
ful craft may yet be designed. 

}{MPHATIC terms are employed in condemn- 
ing the dirigible as a part of the equipment 
of the Navy. “Plainly demonstrated folly” is the 
conclusion of the New York Sun (Ind.), while the 
Roanoke (Va.) Times (Dem.) finds “impressive 
testimony against further expenditures.” 

The Charleston ‘(S. C.) Evening Post (Dem.) is 
convinced this “should be the end of the chap- 
ter,” and the Baton Rouge (La.) State Times 
(Dem.) holds that “more seriously than ever the 
wisdom of further construction of these types is 
questioned.” 

Representing the other point of view, the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) concedes 
that “this may not be the final attempt.” 








Quips in the News 


Pithy comments by Nation’s editors 
on various events of the day 


Interest is in the Principal 
Senate has voted to reduce interest on farm 
loans to 3% per cent, but the principal of the 
thing still bothers the agriculturist—Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, 


* * * 


There is No Peace 
The Government must be insincere in its 
claim that it is trying to promote world peace. 
An Army bulletin asks for trombone players for 
Pacific service—Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital. 


* * * 


Coals to Newcastle 
According to latest reports, the Government is 


encouraging some railroads to go into bank- 
ruptcy. That's strange. They needed no en- 
couragement heretofore——Danville (Ill.) Com- 


mercial-News. 


x* * * 


The Days of Real Sport 
The search for illicit liquor is called a hunt, 
and a drive, yet it is impossible to give it the 
sporting flavor it had in the days when you 
went up two flights and asked for Steve.— New 
York Sun, 


* * * 
e 


Either Way, It’s O.K. With Huey 
It might be worth while to inquire if Louisi- 
ana’s governor was christened O. K. Allen or 
just got that way yessing Huey Long.— Yakima 


(Wash.) Herald. 
e & *@ 


Gold for Supreme Court 
The President entertained the Supreme Court 
by bringing out the gold table service. Maybe 
the Supreme Court will reciprocate by bringing 
that gold out of the Treasury.—Wichila (Kans.) 
Eagle. 


+ ” ~ 
Many More Silent Hours 


Word going around Administration circles is 
to the effect that Vice President Garner is to be 
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a candidate for four more years of solitude.— 


Wichita (Kans.) Eagle. 


* 7 * 


Hog-Control Problem 
It may be a good idea to put all the country’s 
transportation facilities under control of the I. 
C. C., but how will that stop the truck drivers 
from hogging the roads?—Indianapolis Times. 


*. * * 


Going Higher 
This country’s major problems seem to resolve 
into one question: Can we afford 
Paterson (N. J.) News. 


themselves 
Prosperity at the price?- 


» . 7 


What Price Recovery? 

Many an unlucky farmer will have to go on 
tilling his good soil, whereas if the land were 
poor enough he could sell it to the Government. 
—New York Times. 


» * + 


The Forgotten Taxpayer 
After the Administration has arranged social 
security for everybody else, it ought to wrap up 
a package of it for the taxpayers, who will cer- 


es need it. Charleston (3..CJ > Post. 
nn me = a een 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 




















Note—Letters are se- 
lected on the basis of maximum 
interest to readers. Excerpts only 
can be published because of lim- 
ited space. Communications not 
intended for publication should 
be so marked. 


Problems of Leadership 
Sir: 

I am taking the liberty to com- 
ment upon several points of “The 
Primer of Today.” 

First, the press. Do the press and 
newspapermen generally know their 
real potential value as educational 
institutions and realize their tre- 
mendous responsibility? * * * To be 
worthy of public confidence, in fact 
to insure free speech and free press, 
by the defense of public opinion, 
these agencies of enlightenment 
dare not be influenced by any de- 
partment of the human enterprise. 

Second, “The voice of sound ex- 
perience goes unheeded.” Rather 
than censure, it seems to me the 
President merits sympathy for not 
having available high ranking men 
of experience who are not preju- 
diced. Men have been honored and 
trusted, who have betrayed their 
trust until a large section of the 
public has lost faith. 

As to reform in the Cabinet, your 
suggestion is constructive, but let 
me suggest that, as a means of 
economic leadership recapturing lost 
prestige and influence, they upon 
their own initiative form a policy 
committee and with the aid of a 
research bureau plan a constructive 
program. 

For in the last analysis, the eco- 


Editor’s 


nomic division must support all 
other divisions — government in- 
cluded—of the human enterprise. 

H. L. F. 
Akron, O. 

x «wk 

“Waiting at the Corner” 
Sir: 


Roosevelt is just turning out to be 
a new Hoover, waiting at the corner. 
Helping the rich will not bring back 
prosperity. I favored, and still favor, 
the short work week day as the sur- 
est way out. 

P. LAGAN 
Berwyn, Pa 


Take Your Choice 
Sir: 
Think your publication has gone 
carnation red! 
F. W. SCHALDBERG. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 





Sir: 

The United States News is not 
only interesting but very conserva- 
tive so that we realize that it‘is au- 
thentic. 

HARRIET FULMER. 
Chicago, Ill. 

x ke 
Not a Pension-Seeker 
Sir: 

I am 85 years old and never had 
$200 in my life that I thought I was 
justified in spending in one month 
* * * though I could spend almost 
any amount in seeing my country, 
that now I can only read about. 

But I do not think that now is the 
time to ask my Government for it, 
so I am notin favor of the Town- 
send bill. But I do believe, had it 
been passed, instead of the recovery 
measures it would have accom- 
plished more along the desired ob- 
ject than so far shown. 

A. E. SPRAGUE. 
Estes Park, Colo. 
x**ee* 
x we 
Holding Companies 
Sir: 

I want to congratulate you on 
your fine editorial in your paper of 
Feb. 11 in reference to holding com- 
panies. I think you are 100 per cent 
right. 

What they are trying to do to 
holding companies is not only seri- 
ously injuring the utility investor, 
but is making it impossible for busi- 
ness generally to get on the right 
track. 


W. F. RUST. 
Leesburg, Va. 
xk 
Too Much Spending 


Sir: 

I think the principal cause of the 
depression is the fact that the Gov- 
ernment as well as individuals have 
all lived beyond their means. 

One thing which will not help 
much is the extravagant spending of 
money on post offices where there 

is no need of them. * * * 








All the Governors in the States 
seem to be running a race to see 
who can get the most money from 
the Government and how they can 
give it away the fastest. 

Personally I think we are in for 
one dizzy drop when the borrowing 
gets hard. 

F. L. BLAKE. 

Lancaster, N. H. 

x**k 


Distrusts “Brain Trust” 
Sir: 

This brain trust of “non-busi- 
nessmen” does not intend to change 
its viewpoint. It never will, I know, 
because I have listened to the Civil 
Liberties League spouting in New 
York too long; and as one of them 
said last Winter with a smile, after 
a trip to Germany and Russia, he 


found on his return that ‘“Roose- 
velt had exceeded their fondest 
hopes.” 


These are the same type who write 
the Babbitt books and live on Bab- 
bitt money and paint the art to sell 
to the hated millionaire. * * * 

These are the _ darlings’ the 
Roosevelts appeal to—and God 
knows there must be millions of 
them in good old America. 


J. WHEELER. 
Chicago, Ill. 
xk 
Cotton Control 
Sir: 


The Bankhead Cotton Control 
Act is the greatest piece of Con- 
gressional blundering that’ ever 
passed as it destroys the purchasing 
power of more than 5,000,000 whites 
and blacks who live off picking and 
making cotton, to say nothing of the 
labor in gins, cotton buyers and 
their help, compress help and the 
transportation companies. 

The Bankhead Act is national 
suicide and Congressional imbecility. 

; A. H. MOSER. 
Colorado, Tex. 
xk 


Continued Bootlegging 
Sir: 

It is rather amusing to note the 
Administration’s apparent satisfac- 
tion in supposed solution of certain 
problems. If Mr. Cummings or Mr. 
Roosevelt could actually see how 
much more bootlegging is done in 








the coal fields than before beer and 
taxed liquors entered the picture 
they would be convinced they do not 
have the upper hand but that the 
bootlegger is faring better than ever. 
J. H. ALLEN. 
Elverton, W. Va. 
ee & ¢ 


Farm Loans 
Sir: 

Is not the regulation and help for 
the farmer nearly all mere pre- 
tense? 

I belong to the farm class. Own- 
ing a small piece of real estate, I am 
hit badly with every kind of tax 
there is. The incentive which the 
early American had to work hard, 
own his own home, educate his chil- 
dren, cooperate with his neighbor 
in an exchange of work and play is 
being swiftly killed. We are looking 
forward, not to a home and peace in 
old age, but pauperism, old-age pen- 
sions and loss of self-respect. 


The tax on real property cannot 
be regulated fairly, but it goes on 
growing with the years. Three 


towns in this county are defaulting. 
If the government really means to 
help the farmer, why make real 
property carry the burden? Long 
lists of property are advertised for 
taxes. So many homes going, so 
many people losing morale. My prop- 
erty is now assessed for more than 
its market value. I am only one of 
many. We pay every kind of tax, 
direct and indirect. 

Are we really going to be happier 
when the government owns every- 
thing and we are turned in and out 
of pasture like cattle? The only 
thing lacking is to provide games for 
the people to keep us from thinking 
over-much about lost freedom. * * * 
Is not refinancing of farm and urban 
mortgages merely a change to pub- 
lic ownership? 

*** It is a custom here, when old 
age creeps on, to sell the farm, take 
a mortgage, go live with one’s chil- 
dren or retire to a small cottage, liv- 


ing very modestly on the interest 
and payments. Under the farm 
mortgage, loan, these people lose so 


much that they are dependent. 

Where is the help? 
ELECTA B 

Webster, N. Y 
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Banking Legislation 
| Meets Resistance 


TWO-THIRDS OF EDITORS DISAP- 


CONTROL OF CREDIT 





PROVE PLAN TO CENTRALIZE 
| 





Proposed changes in Federal banking 
laws,advancing Administration's reported 
desire for centralization, will encounter 
opposition in Congress, according to 
press expectations. On the merits of the 
proposed changes, newspapers discussing 
the bills are divided: In favor of the pro- 
posed legislation, 34 per cent; opposed, 
64 per cent. 


-TANDING out from the discussion of the 

banking legislation which has been offered to 
Congress are the chief points that the unified 
control advocated amounts to political domina- 
tion of business and banking, opening a way to 
controlled inflation. 

In support of the legislation is the argument 
that the present banking structure did not with- 
stand the depression, and that laws now on the 
books are not to be assumed to be the last word 
in management of American money and credit. 

“There is general expectation that the bill will 
be as strongly assailed as it will be vigorously 
defended,” according to the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner (Ind.) which concludes as to the nature 
of the legislation: 


“BANKING LUNACY” 

“The increasing expansion of Federal authority 
over the banking structure and credit of the 
country that has been witnessed, a development 
chargeable to emergency conditions, but which, 
it appears, is to find expression in a permanent 
Governmental policy, has largely prepared the 
country for the proposals embodied in the Bank- 
ing Act which has just been introduced.” 

The measure is described by the Providence 
Journal (Ind.) as “banking lunacy,” and that 
paper calls for “a very hostile public opinion, em- 
phasizing particularly that under a proposed new 
open-market committee, that body could “dictate 
the price of credit used not only by member 
banks but by business generally.” 


POLITICS DISTRUSTED 


That paper concludes: 

“There is not the slightest justification for thus 
taking the control of the Nation's credit out of 
the hands of experienced and responsible bankers 
and business men and transferring it to a group 
of politicians. 

“If there is to be further centralization of con- 
trol of our banking system, it should be in some 
form that affords a guarantee that the deposits of 
banks will be used at reasonable cost to finance 
the country’s business on which citizens depend 
for their livlihood rather than to promote poli- 
tical projects which at best entail tremendous 
taxes and which at worst precipitate inflation 
that may. dissipate deposits.” 


DEPENDS ON THE MEN 


“The new bill,” aceording to the favorable 
comment of the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator 
(Dem.), “gives the system a real head and con- 
centrates in the Federal Reserve Board itself the 
power which has been allowed to become diffused 
among the Reserve banks. 

“This is proper and necessary if the Board is 
to do the work for which it was created. Nat- 
urally no machinery will run well unless it has 
the right sort of men to operate it, and the suc- 
cess or failure of the new plan will depend upon 
the men who are appointed to the Board here- 
after. 

“The same may be said of the Supreme Court. 
If our Presidents get into the habit of making 
appointments to the Federal Reserve Board with 
all the care and caution they exercise in selecting 
the justices of the Supreme Court, the admin- 
istration banking act will be a good thing.” 

Referring to Senator Glass as “a sound finan- 
cial analyst, who will oppose the new bill,” the 
Grand Rapids Press (Rep.) holds that “rightly 
the measure should be judged solely on the merits 
of its economic consequences.” 

The Sioux City (Iowa) Daily Tribune (Ind.) 
suggests that “at the rate money is passing from 
banks to Government and back to banks, the 
problem presents a challenge which must be met 
sooner or later.” 


NOT A “NEW DEAL” 


In opposition to current charges that the mat- 
ter is “New Deal legislation,” the Lincoln (Neb.) 
State Journal (Rep.) advises that “if it is New 
Deal legislation, the New Deal began 30 or 40 
years ago, when the first efforts were made to- 
ward a central bank along present lines.” 

The Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), calls it a 
move toward inflation, while the Cincinnati 
Times-Star (Rep.) finds that political control is 
objectionable. The New York Sun (Ind.) sees the 
President as a financial dictator. 


FINANCIAL CRITICISM 

“The bill begins,” according to the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.), “by degrading the twelve separate 
Federal Reserve Banks into a position of almost 
complete subordination to the Reserve Board and 
tightens the Government’s control over the mem- 
bership and functions of the latter. 

“Its open-market operations and regulations 
of the rediscount rate are brought practically 
under Government dictation. Much worse, po- 
tentially at least, the bill breaks down present 
standards of eligibility for rediscount by provid- 
ing that ‘any sound asset of a member bank 
shall be eligible for discount at a Reserve Bank, 
subject only to conditions laid down by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board.” 
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A WOMAN for Vice President, even 
““ a woman for President of the 
United States, was a thought in- 
jected into Mrs. Roosevelt’s press 
ceunference last week by questions 
anent the rumor that a woman may 
be nominated for the Vice Presi- 
dency at the next election. But any- 
one who expected the First Lady 
to hail the idea with enthusiasm 
was disappointed. 

The First Lady—she was wearing 
that “Eleanor” blue gown with the 
draped neckline—said she thought 
women needed a great deal of politi- 
cal experience and of experience in 
presiding over legislative bodies be- 
fore they began to run for high 
offices. 

Women, she said, were at present 
blazing trails; they had to live up 
to higher standards therefore than 
men; women in politics might make 
mistakes no worse than men’s and 
yet these mistakes would at present 
be so conspicuous as to set the whole 
cause of women back. 

Just the same, she _ believed 
women’s abilities were equal to 
men’s and that no office should be 
closed to them by law. 

x~* * 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 

HERE were valentines in the Ex- 

ecutive Mansion, and no little 
excitement over them, too. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt sent them to 
Sistie and Buzzie, her grandchil- 
dren. 

x * * 


CAN HISTORY REPEAT? 
T WAS interesting, in the office of 
Secretary of the Navy Claude A. 
Swanson, to see the brown-mous- 
tached, gray-clad Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Henry L. Roose- 
velt, seated opposite the desk of the 
Secretary on which stood a small 
portrait in colors of cousin Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Not only is it tra- 
ditional to have a Roosevelt as the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy; but 
in the case of Theodore and Frank- 
lin, the path led from the Navy De- 
partment to the White House. 


xk * 
AH, THOSE DIPLOMATS 


(THE Diplomatic Room at the State 

Department is where Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull had one of his 
press conferences a few days ago. 
To the contemplative mind there is 
food for thought in some of the 
items contained by that blue-car- 
peted, blue-draped room _ where 
diplomats wait to be received by the 
Secretary. 

For instance, an electric heater on 
the marble mantel over the fire- 
place; a “dead” electric bulb over 
the bust of Thomas Jefferson; and 
two potted plants whose ragged and 
drooping tops look as though they 
had been twisted in the nervous 
fingers of foreign ministers with 
possibly an axe to grind. 

x * * 


VOICE FROM CHINA 


PEFARL BUCK, in town last week 

for the birth control conference, 
says she ought not to be called the 
“interpreter” of China. Taken to 
China from America when a few 
months old, speaking Chinese be- 
fore she spoke English, associating 
most of her life only with Chinese 
in small towns of the interior, she 
says she still cannot adequately “in- 
terpret” that vast and varied coun- 
try. 

Mrs. Buck, mother of two small 
children and author of “The Good 
Earth,” 
life, is surprisingly young. With 
light brown hair, limpid blue eyes, 
a radiant complexion and a rare but 
lovely smile, she is also surprisingly 
pretty. What critics have called the 
“Biblical” style of her writing is—~ 
due to the fact that she thinks the 
stories out in Chinese and translates 
them as she writes. 

x * * 


GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 
." 72nd Congress may have been 

‘out” since two years ago but it 
will never be “down” so long as the 
“72d Club” exists. This club, com- 
posed of wives of the 72d Congress 
members, has just held its first 
meeting of the season here. 

x * * 


TEA AND EXERCISE 


T TAKES considerable planning, 
plus exercise, for the socially 
minded to drop in at all the official! 
tea parties going on these days 
Two or three Cabinet wives are likely 
to have at homes on the same after- 
noon, as Mrs. Homer S. Cummings, 
wife of the Attorney General, Mrs. 
Claude A. Swanson, wife of the 


Secretary of the Navy, and Mrs. 
James A. Farley, wife of the Post- 
master General, did last week 


To be present at these afternoon 
affairs, as Washington etiquette de- 
mands means for the elite a bit of a 
dignified scramble. 
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The “Macon” and Crew Before Her Final Flight 
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A Congresssional Witness Testifies 
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Scouting Plones to Replace Dirigibles? 


Photos by 


Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 


Roll Call of Sbieibles 


The last of America’s giant, serv- 
iceable airships, the “Macon,” is gone 
buried in the waters of the Pacific. 

At one moment, a beautiful silver 
object floating in the skies, the next 
finds her a mass of crumbling girders, 
quickly being dragged to a watery 
grave, with two of her crew of 83. 

News of the catastrophe quickly 
spreads from one end of the Nation 
to the other. Citizens, from the Presi- 
dent on down, are alarmed by the 


disaster. They deplore the unfor- 
tunate event. They wonder about the 
future. 


Does this spell doom for lighter- 
than-air craft? 

Does this mean further efforts to be 
substituted in the direction of air- 
planes and hydroplanes? 

Does this call for a renewed fight 
against the elements? 

PROPHECY AND SYMPATHY 

While prophecy and _ prediction 
mingle with the expressions of sym- 
pathy, the whole question of the 
dirigible’s practicability, both for com- 
mercial and military purposes, is aired. 

As object lessons, fingers are pointed 
at the tragedies and successes of the 
past. 

There is the unfortunate experience 
of the “Shenandoah.” Once the pride 
of the Navy—in fact, the Nation—she, 
too, crashed (top photo). 

Undaunted by the fact that the “C-5” 
was blown to sea in 1919, and lost; 
that the Italian-built “Roma” nose- 
dived in Virginia, killing 34 persons; 
that the British-built “ZR-2” exploded 
while test flying over England, killing 
62 Americans and Englishmen; Amer- 
ica still expressed a faith in dirigibles. 

Not only did we want to fly them; 
we also wanted to build them. And 
so, regardless of the purchase from 
Germany of the “ZR-3,” now the de- 
commissioned “Los Angeles,” we built 
the “Shenandoah.” But that ship, after 
an acclaimed flight from the Atlantic 
to Pacific Ocean and back, broke into 
three pieces while flying in a thunder- 
storm over Ohio in 1925. 

But the United States Congress still 
believed in the value of giant, rigid 
airships. In fact, it authorized con- 
struction of two more dirigibles, even 
larger than any that had ever been 
built, at a cost of almost $8,000,000. 


DEATH RIDES THE FINS 

The “Akron” was the first of these 
ships to be built. 

Death and tragedy also stalked at 
her stern. Less than two years after 
she first took to the air—on April 4, 
1933, to be exact—she was ‘destroyed, 
dropping to her doom in the Atlantic 
Ocean, during a storm. With her she 
took 73 lives. The wreckage fished 
from the ocean (second photo) failed 
to explain her demise. 

And then, her sister ship, the ‘“Ma- 
con,” took to the air, only to meet her 
end in a similar manner less than two 
years later. Eighty-one of the 83 
officers and men (third photo) who 
flew with her on her last journey, are 
grateful that death, which snatched at 
them from sky and sea, was thwarted. 

Their story in brief, is one of fabric 
ripping, of gas cells bursting, of a giant 
structure shuddering, of a quick as- 
cent and descent, of hitting the water, 
of a rescue by Navy vessels. 

But it is also a story of heroism and 
tragedy, a story of man’s ingenuity 
and man’s disappointment in attempts 
to conquer the air. Hundreds of lives 
have been lost in dirigible disasters, 
and millions of dollars have been de- 
stroyed. 

OPPOSING VIEWS 

Some point to the latest disaster as 
a lesson on the impracticability of 
dirigibles. Others, however, point to 
the “Graf Zeppelin” (fourth photo), 
the German ship which for years has 
successfully ridden in the skies, 

These opposing views are now being 
expressed and will continue to be ex- 
pressed as inquiries are launched. 


Even now, as the Navy holds its 
investigation aboard the U. S. S. 
“Tennessee,” and prepares for a 
formal court inquiry, and as the 


House Naval Affairs Committee, and 
perhaps other committees, prepare to 
launch investigations, the House Pat- 
ents Committee, headed by Repre- 
sentative Sirovich of New York City 
(fifth photo, right) is beginning to 
call witnesses. What many are urging 
is the building of long-range scout- 
ing planes (bottom photo) for the 
money which may be spent on dirigi- 
bles. Others see nothing in this view. 

Representative of the many-sided 
views are the comments following the 
“Macon” crash. 

President Roosevelt is not thinking 
of seeking further appropriations for 
dirigible construction. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper: “We 
should still keep an open mind.” 

Chairman Howell of the Federal 
Aviation Commission: “If the Ger- 
mans can do it. we can.” 

What permanent policy will result 
from the latest lighter-than-air trag- 
edy remains, however, to be seen. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 
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‘Spanning the Atlantic 


By New Airship Line 


to Begin Regular 
Flights by Next Summer 


JUROPE to the United States by 
air in two days! 

By Summer the German Zeppelin 
Company hopes to place a new 
dirigible, larger than any airship 
ever constructed before, on a reg- 
ular 50-hour schedule between its 
European terminus and the United 
States. 

The new Zeppelin, under construc- 
tion in Germany, is described in a 
report to the Commerce Department 
as nearly half again as large as the 
“Graf Zeppelin,” with a capacity of 
from 50 to 75 passengers, in addition 
to a cargo of mail and freight. 

Plans for the new airship service 
are being made under the direction 
of Dr. Hugo Eckener, who has had 
remarkable success in navigating the 
“Graf Zeppelin” over a _ regular 


schedule between Europe and South | 


America. It has completed approxi- 
mately 625,000 miles of flight with- 
out serious mishap. 

President Roosevelt has announced 
that the United States will rent the 
Navy’s $4,500,000 airship hangar at 
Lakehurst, N. J., to the German air- 
ship company. 

Seville, Spain, is being considered 
as the European terminal for the 
service. 

Cost of a single passage is ex- 
pected to be approximately $300. 
Inauguration of the passanger serv- 
ice has tentatively been set for some 
time in July or August. 

Dr. Eckener, commenting on the 
“Macon” disaster, declared that, if it 
was caused by structural weakness, 
such defects can certainly be elimi- 
nated. He said American dis- 
couragement in the use of dirigibles 
is temporary. 
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Your dinner guests 
will praise this coffee.... 


And the next morning 
they'll praise you! 


Beery S a lot of satisfaction in serving 


Sanka Coffee! 


It has the kind of satisfying coffee flavor 
that immediately wins the appreciation of any 


true coffee-lover. 


And this appreciation does not fade in the 
night. For Sanka Coffee will not keep your 
guests awake. It can’t, for 97% 


How to make the world’s 


of the caffein 


is removed —and it’s the caffein in coffee that 
often causes sleeplessness—upset nerves. That's 
why so many guests are doubly grateful to 
hostesses who serve Sanka. Coffee. 


Get a pound of Sanka Coffee today so you'll 


best cup of coffee 


be all set next time guests drop in. Your gro- 
cer sells it with a money-back guarantee. Sanka 
Coffee is a product of General Foods. 


One big secret in making Sanka Coffee or any other fine coffee is to make 
it strong enough. For each cup take a heaping tablespoonful of Sanka 
Coffee. If you percolate it, give it just a few extra minutes on the fire, 
And Sanka Coffee, even when made black as night, will let you sleep; 
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ANACEAS disturb the White House. Con- 
gress interested in depression “cure-alls.” 

* * om 
Spending four billion dollars in a year is 
simple, officials believe. Working out details 


of program. 
* * * 


New reforms. Officials counseling caution. 
* 


» ~ 


Relief rolls reach a new high. 
x ee Se 


Secretary Hull takes the warpath. 
* * 


(CONGRESS and the White House are increas- 
ingly disturbed by an unprecedented depres- 

sion panacea wave. 

Plans are being laid to block the following 
“cure-all” ideas: 

The thirty-hour week panacea of the A. F. 
of L. 

“Share-our-Wealth” panacea of Senator Huey 
P. Long. 

“Share-our-Profits” panacea of Father Cough- 
lin. 

The $200 a month old-age pension panacea of 
Dr. Francis E. Townsend. 

“Epic” panacea of followers of Upton Sinclair. 

All of these plans have wide popular followings 
and are being promoted by strongly organized 
groups. 


Recovery ‘Panaceas’ 


Thirty-hour week, ‘Share the 
wealth,’ and similar plans have big 
followings 


ECONOMISTS in the various offices of the New 
Deal studying the effects that would flow 
from suggested panaceas, conclude that each one 
so far offered would have a disruptive effect on 
the Nation’s industrial and business organization. 

They offer the following analysis: 

Thirty Hour Week.—Would merely spread work 
with lower weekly wages for those now working, 
to take up the slack, unless wage increases were 
forced. If wage increases were forced to insure 
the same pay for 30 hours of work as for 40 or 
more, as proposed in the bill of Senator Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama, then more workers would be 





—Harris & Ewing 
“WORKERS SHOULD HELP” 
Henry I. Harriman, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, tells the Senate 
Finance Committee that employes should con- 
tribute with employers to unemployment in- 
surance funds. 





displaced by machinery, small marginal em- 
ployers would be forced to the wall, or prices 
would need to be raised to meet the increased ex- 
pense. Higher prices would be expected to check 
out any purchasing power gains from a larger 
wage total. Result: Little, if any, recovery gain. 

“Share-our-Wealth.”—Would tax all incomes 
above $1,000,000 annually at a rate of 100 per 
cent, instead of present 60 per cent. Then would 
apply a “capital levy” on all forms of property 
so that no person could own more than about 
$4,000,000 of wealth in any form. 

That would mean that John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
or Henry Ford, or any other individual or hold- 
ing company, could possess no accumulation of 
stocks, bonds, real estate, commodities or other 
wealth amounting to more than $4,000,000. 

Result: Forced liquidation of fortunes, with 
no individual buyers possessing resources enough 
to take up the property offered for sale. That 
would force the government to take the propefty. 
Government soon would gain control of industry 
and the country would drift to socialism. 

“Share-Our-Profits.” Woula put a limit on 
corporation carnings with remainder to be plowed 
back in the form of wages. This was the ob- 
jective sought by NRA, but not attained. To put 
arbitrary check on industrial profits would ne- 
cessitate Government guarantee against indus- 
trial losses. That would be the end of traditional 
capitalism and the road to the “corporate state” 
in which the Government plays a leading part. 
Result: Some form of Fascism. 

$200 Pensions. Would cost 24 billion dollars a 
year or half of the total national income for one 
year, just to take care of persons above 65. 
Taxes could not raise that amount. Printing 
presses would need to be used to provide the bil- 
lions of required dollars. Result: Inflation, ris- 
ing prices, smaller purchasing power for those 
with jobs, smaller purchasing power for those 


with the $200 pensions, demands for increased 
Wages and pensions, and eventual financial 
collapse. 


“EPIC or EPIA.” Would put unemployed per- 
sons to work producing goods for use of them- 
selves and other unemployed. Federal funds 








_‘Panaceas’ for the Depression Bombard Congress. How the Work-relief Program 


+ + 


would be used as “capital” for this project. Left- 
wingers in the New Deal wanted to use the 4 bil- 
lion 880 million works fund in that manner. That 
plan was rejected. The admitted result of that 
type of operation is a rapid swing toward State 
Socialism 

Those are observations and conclusions made 
by Government officials on the basis of their 
study of panaceas being pressed upon Congress 
and upon the President. 

As a partial offset to them, President Roose- 
velt is offering: 

Jobs for 3.500,000 under the forthcoming $4,- 
800,000,000 works program. 

Old age pension subsidies for States and a per- 
manent compulsory old age pension plan for the 
Nation. 

Unemployment insurance. 

Changes in banking laws to give the Federal 
Governmen;: control over credit expansion. 


The Work-relief Plan 


How government plans to create 
3,500,000 jobs quickly 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has been assured that 

the Federal Government will have little trou- 
ble creating 3,500,000 jobs and spending close to 
five billion dollars in sixteen months. 

Objectors to the President’s works program 
have questioned his ability to pour out the bil- 
lions on schedule. 

Officials planning that program, say this: 

A year ago, the Civil Works Administration 
was spending $63,000,000 a week on wages. That 
was $3,270,000,000 a year. 

Under the new plan, wage payments are ex- 
pected to flow out at the rate of about $45,000,- 
000 a week. Another $40,000,000 to $45,000,000 will 
go for materials. 

If CWA could spend $63,000,000 a week, there 
should be little difficulty spending $45,000,000 un- 
der the new schedule. Such is the explanation. 


SHIFTS FROM FERA 


The planners say that from 1,000,000 to 1,500,- 
000 men can be shifted overnight from the pres- 





BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Composite index rises, approaching 90 per 
cent of the computed normal. 





ent works division of the Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration to the new Roosevelt Work program. 
There now are about 2,225,000 men employed in 
the works division. 

However, more than half of those men are en- 


BUSINESS NOW-AND A 


Is to Operate. 











The business weather over the United States clouded up somewhat 
for January as compared with last December. So at least it would 
appear from applying a check payment gauge corrected for changes 


in purchasing power. 


The status of the individual States is shown in the above chart 
prepared by the United States News. The inset map gives the pic- 


ture for December. 


In 27 States, business ran ahead of a year ago, whereas in the 
previous month 36 States showed improvement over the same month 


of the year before. 


On the other hand, 17 States showed a recession for the year as 








~—Underwood & Underwood 
“REGULATE COAL INDUSTRY” 
Pointing to the distressing state of bituminous 
coal, Senator Joseph F. Guffey, of Pennsyl- 
vania, urges President Roosevelt to advocate 
Government control of the industry. 





gaged in a type of employment not to be sanc- 
tioned under the new plan. 

Then is there definite information concerning 
projects that are to be undertaken? There is, 
but it has not been rounded into final shape, and 
many of the plans still are in a nebulous state. 
That explains why Congress has been kept in 
the dark. 

Also, it explains why Gen. Robert E. Wood, 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co., was named as 
an adviser to the President on the spending of 
the billions. 

General Wood will pass on projects to be un- 
dertaken, with his O. K. expected by officials to 
provide assurance that the spending will be 
non-partisan politically, and sound from a busi- 
nessman’s point of view. 

Other information concerning this vast spend- 
ing program—gleaned from informed quarters— 
is as follows: 

Wages paid are not to be a flat $50 as many 
reports have stated. That is an average. The 
schedule under consideration, as pointed out here 
previously, ranges from $20 a month for rural 
workers in the South to $85 a month for skilled 
workers in the North. ‘Prevailing wages” will be 
paid for much unskilled labor. 


CONTRACT PROJECTS 

A large volume of construction will be done on 
private contracts going to lowest bidders, who 
agree to meet Federal requirements. This 
answers objections of contractors against direct 
Governmeni control over all projects. 

Materials, on which about two billion dollars 
will be spent under present plans, are to be 
bought through regular commercial channels. 

Wherever possible the Federal outlays will be 








better nor worse. 





New Deal Enters New Paths - + 


Borrowing will be required only 
when projects involve construction of income 
producing property. Other outlays will be direct 
grants if States or communities balk. 

The 3,500,000 jobs to be created will care for 
only half of the unemployed who are employable. 
Jobs will be parcelled on the basis of one to each 
family of unemployed. Improved private indus- 
trial conditions are expected to take up the re- 
maining job slack. 


WAGE PROBLEMS 

Most of the struggle over the President’s works 
program has centered around wages to be paid. 

Mr. Roosevelt has insisted that no strings be 
tied to wages. The A. F. of L. has been equally 
insistent that “prevailing wages,” which usually 
are union wages, be paid. 

Why the President’s stand? 

Because under PWA, under CWA and under the 
present works program of FERA the Government 
has learned several things. 

One is that high Government wages have put 
a prop under high private building costs, stifling 
adjustments that New Deal economists say must 
be made before building can pick up. 

A second is that high Government wages at- 
tract people to relief rolls and give then an in- 
centive to stay there. They get security of em- 
ployment at a wage not far under insecure pri- 
vate employment, and are not inclined to seek 
private employment. 

A third is that high wages with very short 
hours are found to result in waste and inef- 
ficiency, which the Government hopes to mini- 
mize under the new works program. 

The battle now going on in the Senate will de- 
termine whether the President’s ideas will pre- 
vail. The expectation of Administration sup- 
porters is that they will. 


The New ‘New Deal’ 


With recovery agencies faltering, 
Administration revises its program 


on a loan basis. 


‘EORGE PEEK, when administrator of the Ag- 

ricultural Adjustment Act, remarked: iegy 

“We already have got down more hay than we 
can get in before it rains.” 

Followers of the late Senator Robert M..La 
Follette, when he was a radical leader, say that 
he would admonish officials engaged in reform: 

“Tackle only one thing at a time, and do that 
thoroughly. Do not scatter your efforts.” 

Now high New Deal officials are counselling 
that the Federal Government take heed of those 
observations. They point out the following: 

That NRA is in trouble, with a pulmotor 
needed. The Federal Housing Administration 
has deeply disappointed its originators, with re- 
sults far under expectations. PWA did not prime 
the pump with its $3,300,000,000 and is an ad- 
mitted disappointment. The Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration soon is to be liquidated 
AAA has its troubles. 


YEAR AGO 


BETTER 


UNCHANGED 


NOT AS GOOD | 


against only 8 in December. Five States enjoyed business neither 


In reading the map, it should be kept in mind that the measure 
used is “debits to individual accounts,” which means, for practical 
purposes, the amount of money changing hands in business trans- 
actions. New York City figures are excluded in order to eliminate 
bond and stock transactions. 


In measuring the value of the transactions, the figures are all re- 


duced to allow for an increase in wholesale prices over the previous 
year. For January this increase was 9.6 per cent. 


The purpose of this shrinking of the current figures is to measure 


business transactions in terms of “purchasing power dollars.” 


The question confronting Mr. Roosevelt was 
whether to devote himself and his Administra- 
tion to rebuilding and strengthening the crea- 
tions of the New Deal’s first two years, or whether 
to branch out into new fields. 

The answer given is found in the New Deal 
program now before Congress to do the follow- 
ing additional things: Enact old age pensions 
and unemployment insurance; substitute Federal 
jobs for Federal relief; take control of the coun- 
try’s banking system through centralized Federal 
Reserve powers; regulate and lay the ground- 
work for abolition of utility holding companies. 


Labor :and Relief 


Rolls of needy set record; unions’ 
‘truce’ with White House 


THINGS business men should know include the 
following: 

That relief rolls set a new high record in Feb- 
ruary, up about 15 per cent above a year ago, 
involving more than 20,000,000 individuals. The 
rush for help has been staggering and accounts 
for the haste of Federal officials to get the prob- 
lem back to localities where the rolls can be 
weeded. 

That Secretary of State Hull is on the warpath 
after tariff lobbyists, aroused over the reaction 
against the cut in the tariff on manganese. He 
claims that a tariff tax of $98 a ton on mangan- 
ese—totaling $31,000,000-—-protected a total of 
only 394 American manganese miners in 1929. 

That unemployment in England rose 239,558 in 





—Underwood & Underwood 
“MORE POWER FOR BOARD” 
In a report just submitted to the President, 
Francis Biddle, head of the Labor Relations 
Board, asserts that real industrial peace is 
obtainable by collective bargaining. 





January for the largest increase in six years. 
The English no longer are posing as models of 
recovery. 

That an announced A. F. of L.-White House 
truce on labor issues, was just a gesture. The 
best information is that the Federation hereafter 
will be heard as spokesmen for groups of workers 
it-actually represents, not for all of labor. 

That Senator Wagner has his labor disputes 
bill dusted off and intends to push it in the 
Senate. He would strengthen Section 7a and put 
the Government in the business of enforcing 
collective bargaining. Chairman Biddle of the 
NLRB announced that the present Labor Board 
law was ineffective. 


1933 





STEEL PRODUCTION 


Recent rise falters, but output is still above 
50 per cent of estimated capacity. 





Inside-out of NRA 


Senate orders survey of good 
And bad achievements 


NRA’s private linen soon is to be washed again 
in public. 

First Clarence Darrow, with his National Re- 
covery Review Board, did some washing; then 
General Hugh Johnson took up his pen and did 
his own job; and now the Senate plans to put 
in its hand. 

Before acreeing to a request soon to be made 
by President Roosevelt, tnat the Blue Eagle be 
given two more years of life, several Senators 
want to learn what happened in its first two 
years. 

A resolution for an investigation of NRA, in- 
troduced into the Senate, lists 21 charges, re- 
volving around the basic charge that the Re- 
covery Administration “has lost all semblance of 
a rule of law and has become a rule of men, bent 
upon oppression of their weaker competitors.” 
Senators representing western States are among 
those who think that NRA has worked to the dis- 
advantage of small employers and to the ad- 
vantage of big employers 

Owen Scorr. 
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February 18, 1935 


Y ITH the American Federation 

of Labor and the President 
Sharply at odds on many policies 
affecting industrial relations, the 
Stage was set for an open break. A 
failure of leadership might easily 
have precipitated it. 

No such break has occurred. On 
the contrary, the sixteen members 
of the Federation’s executive coun- 
cil heard Mr. Roosevelt in a White 
House conference last week describe 
the American Federation of Labor as 
a “great and outstanding institu- 
tion of the country.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand 
heard William Green, President of 
the A. F. of L., congratulate him on 
the objectives which his leadership 
had given to the recovery program. 

In this atmospnere the leaders of 
organized labor presented to the 
President last week at the White 
House their views on the chief ques- 
téons which are now being submit- 
ted to Congress for legislation. They 
took occasion also to ask once more 
for the abolition of the Automobile 
Labor Board, supporting their plea 
by findings of an NRA study which 
the President himself had ordered 
to be made. 


LABOR’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


Their recommendations covered 
the following points: 

1. In the renewal of the NRA, that 
the administration of the Act should 
remain with the Government and 
not be handed over to business; that 
Section 7a should be retained and 
extended to all industries whether 
operating under codes or not; that 
labor should have equal representa- 
tion with industry on code authori- 
ties and have equal rights to sug- 
gest amendments to codes. 

2. On work relief projects, that 
prevailing wages should be paid in- 
stead of the $50 a month, with pos- 
sible modifications, now proposed in 
the Work Relief Bill. The argu- 
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BJECTIVES AND ITS PROSPECTS 


* 





Conference of A. F. of L. With the President; 
Report of National Labor Board and 
New Legislation in Preparation 


ment is that the higher rates paid 
in private industry would be forced 
down to the lower rate paid by the 
Government. 

3. The 30-hour week. The Fed- 
eration contended that employers 
have not voluntarily reduced hours 
under NRA codes sufficiently to ab- 
sorb any considerable number of the 
unemployed and consequently that 
this result should be brought about 
by Congressional enactment. 


Against this argument the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
maintains that an arbitrarily short- 
ened work-week without reduction 
of wages would force additional 
mechanization of industry, thereby 
further cutting down employment. 


AUTO BOARD ELECTIONS 


Mr. Green took occasion also to 
present directly to the President the 
Federation’s attitude toward the Au- 
tomobile Labor Board. 

This Board, Mr. Green stated, acts 
as conciliator and mediator only. 
In no case, he said, has it ever ac- 
tually ordered reinstated a man who 
had been discriminated against for 
union membership. 

In the second place, workers in 
the automobile industry were said 
by Mr. Green to be the only ones not 
having the benefit of collective bar- 
gaining on the principle of major- 
ity representation. 

Mr. Green attacked the validity of 
the elections being held under the 
auspices of the Automobile Labor 
Board, on the following grounds: 
First, that the elections are held in 
the plants under the eyes of com- 


pany officials, and, second, that the 
ballots are not in accordance with 
the requirements of law, having no 
place for indicating an organiza- 
tion as their representative for col- 
lective bargaining. 

~*~ * 


NLRB’S SIX MONTHS 
‘TO THE President last week went 
a comprehensive report of the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
reviewing its activities for the first 
six months of its existence and re- 
porting on the chief problems facing 
it. 

The report was also an argument 
in support of the Board’s interpre- 
tation of collective bargaining and 
contained recommendations regard- 
ing its future role. 

Of its work, the Board reported 
114 elections held under its author- 
ity, all except 6 being conducted by 
regional divisions. 

Decisions handed down numbered 
86. Of this number, no violation of 
law was found in 14 cases, 4 were 
arbitration awards, and 68 were 
found to involve un:awful action by 
employers. 

How successful was the Board in 
obtaining compliance in these 68 
cases? Answer: It obtained compli- 
ance in a total of 17. The Blue 
Eagle was removed in 24 cases. Nine- 
teen were referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for enforcement, 
with the net result of one prosecu- 
tion actually begun. 

These figures tell the story of the 
main problem in making the Board 
effective—enforcement. Says the 
report: “In the ultimate analysis, 
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Good News 
for Good Judges 


To gentlemen 


And scholars 


And all sage judges 
Of good horseflesh 
And good whiskey 
There's happy news 


Now 


At last 


But it’s back again 


With that good 
Grainy bouquet 
And rich flavor 
That thrilled the palates 


Of gentry in periwigs 
125 years ago 


Genuine Straight 





Bottled in bond 





Old Overholt 
Is back again! 


We didn’t hurry... 
We let it ripen 


Aristocrat 


And mellow in wood 


4 lazy years 


So...why not sip a 


And an extra summer 


BSE Sa See OK 
© 1935, A. Overholt & Co., Broad Ford, 





Ps. 


You'll heartily relish 
This grand old 


And it really doesn't cost 
Very much 


nip? 
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the Boards’ orders are nothing more 
than recommendations. 

Part of the duty of the Board is to 
study the operations of other labor 
bodies dealing with 7a cases. This 
report contains a preliminary review 
on such boards. It recommends: 


BIPARTISAN BOARDS UPHELD 

1. That 7a cases should be han- 
dled by non-partisan boards, such 
as the NLRB and certain others, 
and not by bi-partisan boards. The 
latter include the Automobile Labor 
Board and the boards set up under 
code authorities. These represent 
both labor and employers with an 
impartial chairman. On important 
questions they are said to split ac- 
cording to interest, with the chair- 
man :osing his influence with one 
side if he favors the other. The 
President on two recent occasions 
has supported the jurisdiction of 
such boards. 

The first of the two cases was the 
charge of discrimination brought 
against the San Francisco Call-Bul- 
letin, which the NLRB adjudicated 
only to have the President rule that 
jurisdiction should go to the News- 
paper Industrial Disputes Board 

After this incident, two of 
three members of the Board sub- 
mitted their resignations to the 
President, namely, Dr. Harry A 
Millis and Edwin B. Smith. Mr. 
Smith, on the request of Secretary 
Perkins, consented to reconsider his 
move. 

The second occasion on which a 
bi-partisan board was upheld 
curred when the automobile code 
was renewed on Feb. 1 without ac- 
tion being taken to replace the Au- 
tomobile Labor Board, although the 
NRA board presented a_ report 
which, in effect, made this recom- 
dation. 

2. That appeal from all other 
boards should be to the NLRB, which 
should be charged wit hthe inter- 
pretation of the law on collective 
bargaining. The President recently 
ruled that appeal from the news- 
paper industrial board should go to 
him, not to the NLRB. 

3. The meaning of the law should 
be clarified Among the _ points 
needing clarification, it is main- 
tained, is the duty of employers to 
bargain collectively. This duty is 
now implied, acording to the Board, 
in a statement of the right of em- 
ployes to bargain collectively. The 
recommendation is that the duty 
should be made explicit 

JOHN W 
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NE of the largest buyers of steel 

in the country is the automotive 
industry. And the city of Detroit is 
the vital center of automobile manu- 
facturing... the very heart of the 
automobile steel market. 

One of the units of National Steel 
Corporation ... The Great Lokes 
Steel Corporation . . . is located in 
this outstanding market center... 
to supply the makers of America's 
cars with the quality steel they need. 
This modern mill operates literally 
next door to the huge auto plants 
in Detroit. 

This is but one example of how 
National Steel offers prompt, effi- 
cient service to its customers by the 
strategic location of its mills. And 
this proximity of mills to morket is 
one key to National Steel's leader- 
ship in the industry ... one reason 
why National Steel Corporation has 
proved a consistently profitable 
steel producer since its inception 
. +. even through depression years. 
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tathered 
Jor Liirection 


An arrow, minus its guiding feathers, will fly 


..-but lack direction. Its feathers are its facts 


...applied against the lack of direction which all 


guesswork entails. In the field of broadcasting, 


NBC has just completed a factual, two-yearsur- 


vey of potential radio circulation® It is Radio’s 


Biggest Story . . . along basic lines heretofore 


untouched. It feathers new and surprising facts 


for advertising men, with a proved direction in 


every worthwhile market of the United States. 


*The first combined field strength and mai! response study . . . revealing 
over seventeen million NBC radio families (potential NBC circulation). 


““"NBC Network Aireas’’, radio’s biggest story, 
charted and mapped, in colors, by counties. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 
NEW YORK +» WASHINGTON « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 
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There is 


an overproduction 


of brain-power! 


>Too much rain—and it's drained off. 
Too much cotton — and it's plowed under.Too 


much pork — and pigs are killed. 


> But — there 
is never an overproduction of brain-power! 
Brains make for progress and prosperity. 
There are two ways to increase brain- 
brains, 


power:—1. to employ additional 


which is usually expensive; 2. to make the 


brains you have worth more. 


> Edison makes it 
easy for you to increase the value of the 
brains you already have—with Ediphone 
Voice Writing! With Pro-technic Ediphone 
equipment there is no time-eating, expen- 
sive waiting for secretarial service. At any 
hour, and on any day, dictators turn to 
their Pro-technic Ediphones, as easily as 
write once 


telephoning. They think once... 


«..at once—and accomplish more. Brain- 


power increases — and profits, too! 


> TELEPHONE THE EDIPHONE, YOUR 
CITY. Without obligation, an Edison man will 
call, and show you how Voice Writing can in- 
crease the brain-power in your organization. 


th 


Ediphone 








THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE | 


NEW TYPE of farm relief, al- 

ready approved by the Senate, 
has financial officials of the gov- 
ernment worried. 

It involves a partial shift of the 
burden of farm debt carrying 
charges from the backs of farmers 
to the pocketbooks of general tax- 
payers. Just where this type of op- | 
eration would lead, if enacted into | 
law, is the question that causes 
concern in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

What the Senators did was this: 
They voted to reduce the interest 
rate, from the present 4% per cent 
to 312 per cent, on more than two 
billions of farm debt managed by 
the Farm Credit Administration. 

That would be an arbitrary reduc- 
tion. Its cost to the general tax- 
payer was Officially estimated at 
around $100,000,000. 

Now the question has 
whether the move to reduce interest 
charges on private debt held by the | 
Government could be expected to | 
stop at that point. 

City home owners are in debt to 
the Government about $2,500,000,000 
through the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, and soon will owe $4,- 
500,000,000 if proposed legislation is 
enacted. Those debtors now pay 
from 5 to 6 per cent. 

If farmers have their interest cut 
to 314 per cent, by action of Con- 
gress, Officials wonder how long it 
will be before city debtors will be 
demanding the same rate of interest 
from their Government. 

Then, if distressed farm and city 
debtors can get money for 335 
or even 415 per cent, when borrow- 
ing from their Government, what 
incentive will there be for solvent 
debtors to pay the 7! or 8 per cent 
for money obtained through the in- 
sured mortgages of the Federal 
Housing Administration, which op- 
erates in conjunction with private 
banks? 
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COTTON DEMAND ABROAD 
YRESIDENT ROOSEVELT is seek- 
ing first hand information, from 
an expert source, on the subject of 
foreign cotton markets—a subject of 
vital concern to the South. 

As part of his search for that in- 
formation he is dispatching Oscar 
G. Johnston, general manager of the 
AAA cotton producers’ pool, to 
Europe. Mr. Johnston is the Gov- 
ment’s leading expert on all phases 
of the cotton problem. 

He will seek to find out why Euro- 
pean buyers have been taking only 
about 60 per cent as much cotton 
from the United States during the 
present season as they took a year 
ago. Also he will determine whether 





of milk sweetened with two tablespoons of Karo. Karo improves the flavor 








derful combination isa glass 


of milk and increases its energy value. 


Make Karo a part of your daily diet—have it served on pancakes, 


waffles, bread, hot biscuits, cereals, ete. 


Karo contains a generous amount of Dextrose, one of the direct sources 


of body energy. Karo is easily digested and assimilated. 
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GET IT FROM 
THE FOODS YOU EAT 


Som E great writer said: 
“We are what we eat.” In 
other words, eat the right 
food to feel right. A won- 





THE FARM FRONT: ANOTHER DEBT PROBLEM 
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— Shift ot Part Part of It Interest cites! 


On Government Has the Treasury 
Worried 





a wide shift is going on away from 
American cotton to the product of 
competitors. 

On the basis of his findings may 


be made a revision of this country’s | 


cotton policy, should he discover 


that the South is losing its markets 


to the producers of Brazil, India, 
Egypt and China. 

Already the State Department, at 
the President’s urging, is sounding 
out foreign producers on the possi- 
bilities of ah international agree- 
ment to control production and di- 
vide up markets. 

If they agree to go along on that 
basis the United States would con- 
tinue its present method of cotton 


control. If they 
then the cotton policy of this coun- 


refuse to agree, 


try might be changed to enable | 
Southern growers to compete on the 


basis of price in foreign markets. 
Government officials are con- 
cerned by the drop in exports that 
has followed the advance in cotton 
prices to above 12 cents a pound 
where they now are pegged. 
xe 


BIGGER AND BETTER AAA 
YEAR AGO, when the AAA asked 
Congress for amendments to 
strengthen the power of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, those amend- 
ments were blocked by Senator 


Smith, Democrat, of South Carolina, 
and Senator Byrd, Democrat, of 
Virginia. 

Senator Byrd argued 
changes in the law would make 
Henry Wallace “the Hitler of Ameri- 
can agriculture.” 

Now those same amendments 
with few changes, have gone back 
to Congress. This time they are 
being introduced into the Senate by 
Senator Smith. Senator Byrd says 
that “most of the things to which 1 
objected have been eliminated from 
the bill.” 

With opposition thus apparently 
cleared away, the amendments are 
going forward with strong adminis- 
tration backing. 

They would do the following: 

1. Open books of food processors 
affected by marketing agreements 
to Government inspection whenever 
the Secretary of Agriculture deems 
necessary. 

2. Enable the Secretary to license 


that the 


food processors who balk at mar- 
keting agreements and to impose 
licenses on middlemen when two- 
thirds of the farmers affected want 
them licensed. 

3. Permit farmers to be paid 
bounty payments in commodities as 
well as in cash. 

4. Permit the Government to levy 
taxes on the processing of one com- 
modity to raise revenue to pay bene- 
fit payments to producers of an- 
other commodity. 

2 «+ ¢ 


FOOD PRICES IN CITIES 

"(HE COST OF FOOD to city buyers 
continues to mount. Increased 

prices of meats and dairy products 

have been rapid of late. 

These gains trace back to higher 
prices paid to farmers. Livestock 
growers now are getting more for 
their cattle and their hogs than at 
any time in the past four years. In 
addition, hog raisers are being paid 
bounties by the Government. 








or mail. 
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pursued during the last three years, 


upon your arrival at either hotel. 


A Request 


bana Sun Club and the Key Largo Anglers’ 








For reservations write, wire or telephone: 
Mr. Arthur C. 

9 East 41st Street, New York City 
Long Distance: Murray Hill 2-3984 


Tauck 











Club, in addition to the entertainment 


of every patron and, therefore, ask your cooperation. 


‘ 
General Manager 


The Henry L. Doherty 
Florida Hotel and Club Properties 


to the patrons of the 


Miami Biltmore and Roney Plaza 


N order to prevent any inconvenience to those who are planning to ceme to 
either of the above hotels during the next ninety days, may we suggest that ad- 
vantage be taken of the service which we have installed in New York City for this 
purpose. In previous years booking offices have been maintained in New York City, 


only until the opening of the hotels and thereafter reservations were made by wire 


Now you may be assured of definite reservation and know in advance not only 
the rate, but the specific accommodationsyou will receive, if you will, before leav- 
ing New York for Miami, call Mr. Arthur C. Tauck at Murray Hill 2-3984 who 


will make every arrangement for you. 


Today the Miami Biltmore is filled to capacity and the Roney Plaza is enjoying 
the greatest patronage in its history. We assume that this is a result of the policy, 
of continually adding to guests’ services and 
privileges with no increase in rates. Guests at both of these hotels now enjoy all of 


the privileges of the Miami Biltmore Golf and Country Club, the Roney Plaza Ca- 


provided by a $350.000 program of sports and other events. They are also entitled 
to the use without charge of the remarkable transportation service furnished by our 
great fleet of luxurious aero-cars and autogyro. Regular schedules at half hour inter 
vals are maintained between the golf club and the beach club, as well as a daily serv 


ice to the anglers’ club, to the races, to the Jai Alai games and to all points of in- 


Gratified by the appreciation expressed in this record patronage, of our policy of 


providing more and more, with no increase in rates, we are determined to take care 


No matter what date you intend te leave, call Mr. Tauck now and he will make defi- 
nite reservation for you, giving you exact information as to rates and accommo- 
dations. This will make it possible for us to save you any annoyance or 
Our luxurious aero-cars meet every train, plane 


and ship. They will take you to either hotel without any transportation charge. 


delay 
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How Shifts in 


Incomes and 


Family Budgets and the Rise 
In Cost of Living — 


Prices Have 


Affected City 


and Rural Folk 


W JHAT actually has happened to 
the cost of living since March, 
1933, and what changes have occur- 
red in the income of city workers 
and of farmers to meet the shifts in 
that cost? 
This question is receiving an in- 
creasing amount of official atten- 
tion. Involved in its answer is the 
determination whether or 
ple are better off than they were two 
years ago. 

Shifts that have occurred in in- 
come and in the cost of living were 
pictured on the front page pieto- 
gram printed in the Feb. 11 issue of 
THE UNITED StTaTES NEws. So much 
attention was attracted that a more 
thorough explanation of that picto- 
gram is made at this time. 

THE BUDGET OF 1933 

First, there is a picture of the 
family budget of March, 1933 

On the basis of $1,000 of income— 


not peo- 


simply using that $1,000 as a unit 


for purposes of illustration—the av- 
erage family at that time was 
spending $330 for food, $120 for 
clothing, $200 for rent, $50 for light 
and heat, and $300 for sundries. 

Actually, according to Govern- 
ment figures, the average industrial 
worker in 1933 earned $907.40, so 
that adjustments on items of ex- 
penditure would need to be made on 
that basis. 

That break-down, of course, would 
vary for each family, but the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
figures that each $1,000 of worker 
income was divided approximately 
in that way. 


Then what happened by January, | 


1935? 
The food that had cost $330 in 
March, 1933, now cost $398.64, or 


about 20 per cent more. 

The clothing that had cost $120 
now cost $148.20, or, roughly, 24 per 
cent more. 

The rent that had cost $200 now 
cost $200.12. 

The light and heat that had cost 
$50 in 1933 rose but 85 cents to $50.85. 

The sundries that had cost $300 
rose to $307.50. 

RISE IN EXPENSES 

When adedd together the result 
showed that where $1,000 of income 
would have paid these expenses in 
March, 1933, by January, 1935, a to- 
tal of $1,105.31 was required to pay 
them. This was an increase in the 
cost of living of about 10 per cent. 

Now the question arises concerning 
increases in income to meet those 
increased living costs. Did farmers 
and city workers earn enough more 
so that they could pay the higher 


prices and still have something left 
over to buy things that they could 
not buy in 1933? 

The most reliable figures suggest 
that if $1,000 is taken as a base of 
income for 1933, then by January, 
i935, this $1,000 of city worker in- 
come had risen to $1,080. 

But the cost of living figures 
showed that $1,000 of expense in 
1933 had become $1,105.31 of ex- 
penses in 1935. 

On that basis, the figures bring 
out the point that the average city 
worker in January, 1935, was having 


to find ways tc cut down his ex- 
penses as compared with March, 
1933 The reason was that he 
found that his income, although 
slightly larger in dollars as com- 
pared with two years ago, still would 
purchase a slightly smaller volume 
of goods and services. In other 
words, his 1935 purchasing power 


was a bit under his 1933 purchasing 
power. 


FARM INCOMES 

A more marked change occurred 
in the farm situation, on the basis 
of figures offered by Government of- 
ficials. 

If $1,000 of farm income is taken 
as a base for March, 1933, then that 
farm income by January, 1935, had 
risen to $1,620, or an increase of 
more than 60 per cent. 

It is not assumed that the aver- 
age farmer had $1,000 of net income 
in 1933. In fact, the Government 
estimates that he had only about 
half of that amount. This $500 of 
average income for a farm family in 
1933 had risen nearly to $800 for 
1934. But for purposes of illustra- 
tion the $1,000 figure is used as a 
base. 

Higher prices, due to drought, to 
the change in the value of the dol- 
lar, and to crop curtailment pro- 
grams under the AAA, accounted for 
a large part of the sharp increase 
in the total of farm income. Then, 
added to higher prices, were proces- 
sing tax payments to farmers, 
amounting to more than $500,000,000 
in the last year. 

When all were added together, it 
was found that a unit of $1,000 in 
farm income in March, 1933, had be- 
come $1,620 in January, 1935. 

Were there offsets to this gain? 

Statisticians in the Department of 
Agriculture figure that the increases 
in the cost of living for farmers were 
greater than for city people. The 
reason is that more of the farmers’ 
expenses are taken up with items 
that rose sharply in price. 

These increases are estimated to 
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Plan se aacthensi precious, carefree a 4 - i. 
days by the sea! No need to look for rea- Indoor sunbathing in 
sons to come. If joyful times and thrilling Vita-glass SOLARIA 
cntareniqasent wees not enough, there's HEALTH BATHS 
your health to consider, and you do need 
a seit, and Ohanes. DIET KITCHEN 
Dennis standards are maintained now as 
always, and there's a warm welcome for H oO T E L D E N N I S 
you at this complete resort hotel. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Write for new, illustrated booklet. WALTER J. BUZBY, INC, 
On the Boardwalk, 3 Squares from Union Terminal and Auditorium 
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All Pullman de luxe—no 


Comply AIR-CONDITIONED 


To all Florida resorts. Clean, quiet, restful; pure, filtered air; uni- 
form, healthful temperatures... 
extra fare. Club, dining, lounge, sleep- 
ing cars. Faster than ever. Leaves Washington daily at 5:20 P. M. 


an exclusive Seaboard feature. 





was next to the window all day 


dirt on it” 





An Orange Blossom Special Passenger writes “ 
nd Icouldn't see even 
Without air-conditionin 

train is impossible 


g.s 


A white satin scarf 


a speck of 





h cleanliness on board a 





SOUTHERN STATES SPECIAL 
Completely air-conditioned. Only 
one night out to Savannah: Florida 
Lv. Washington daily at 2:25P.M 


passenger tic 


E. PLACK, A.G.P.A., 714—14th St., 


TAKE YOUR AUTO, total cost 


kets and one addit 


Seaboard serves Mid 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, Camden, Sea Island. 


LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES—18 DAY; 30 DAY; 9 MONTHS LIMIT 
N.W. Wash., D.C., Tel. National 0637-38 


NEW YORK-FLORIDA LIMITED 


pletely air-conditioned. To Car- 
ina resorts: Savannah: Florida 
v Washington daily at 1159P M 


minimum of two 
ional ticket for car 


South resorts 








SEABOARD 


The ONLY COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS to the SOUTH 


AIR LINE 
RAILWAY 








slid pled 





Cine Ge. ~~... ARMs 





have been $220 for each $1,000 in 
Thus where $1,000 of 
March, 
total of 


farm income. 
farm income was spent in 
1933, by January, 1935, a 
$1,220 was needed to buy the same 
amount of goods and services. 

But there was a margin of farm 
income to take up this slack. The 
increase of more than 60 per cent in 
gross farm income enabled the 
farmer to absorb the increase of 
about 20 per cent in living costs and 
still have income left over. 

For each $1,000 of net income that 
farmers had in 1933 they had $400 


additional in January, 1935. 
But even with that gain, brought 
out largely through higher prices, 


farmers still were 23 per cent away 
from the parity they seek with city 
prices. In other words, they could, 
on the average, exchange their 
tarm products for 23 per cent less in 
the way of city products than they 
could back in the period from 1909 
to 1914. 

However, the figures show that 
that spread is narrowing and that 
farmers have gained in purchasing 
power during the past two years 


| 
where city workers have lost slightly. 
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AAA = Agricultural Adjustment 

Administration. Reports pro- 
gress in signing of production con- 
trol contracts by growers of corn 
and hogs. Sends amendments to 
Congress providing changes in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to 
strengthen its powers. 


FAC Am -Federal Alcohol Control 

Administration. Approves 
amendment to the NRA code for the 
brewing industry to enable the code 
authority and regional boards of the 
industry to submit budgets to the 
FACA for its approval. 


FE R: i Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration. Reports 
trend of urban relief from Decem- 
ber, 1934, to January, 1935, increased 
3 per cent, and expenditures for re- 
lief from public funds increased 11 
per cent. Based on reports from 142 
cities, representing 36 per cent of 
total population and 65 per cent of 
continnental United States’ urban 
population. 





THE MARCH OF 


_ FH A- Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration. Administrator Mof- 
fett advocates legislation authoriz- 
ing FHA to make loans for modern- 
ization of industrial plants. He de- 
clares data gathered from survey of 
22,000 plants have convinced him 
$1,500,000,000 of repair and remodel- 
ing work could be undertaken if 
FHA could advance up to $50,000 on 
individual projects. He also advo- 
cates changes in the country’s 
mortgage structure to enable larger 
advances on property. 


FSRC- Federal Surplus Relief 

Corporation. Announces 
expenditure of $214,733,701 during 
the 15 months ended Dec. 31. Total 


of $103,064,237 was expended for | 


purchasing and processing commod- 
ities, $10,168,717 for transportation, 
$309,261 for storage, $605,426 for ad- 
ministration. 


NI RB National Labor Relations 
Board. One of the three 


members, Dr. Harry A. Millis, re- 


THE ALPHABETS 


signs. Report on the first six months 
of the Board’s activities is submitted 
to the President, outlining cases 
handled, doctrines developed, and 
extent of enforcement. It presents 
also an evaluation of the work of 
other labor boards handling collec- 
tive bargaining and other labor dis- 
pute cases, 


NRA- National Recovery Act. 

Code for cigarette industry 
signed by President Roosevelt proves 
unsatisfactory to union labor. Faced 
with a Congressional investigation, 
backed by Senator Nye. Heard and 
denied rumors of general shake-up 
in National Industrial Recovery 
Board with return to one-man con- 
trol of the General Johnson type. 
Contemplates an uncertain future 
as plans for renewal of law, which 
expires June 16, stil! are unan- 
nounced. 


PWA-—Public Works Administra- 


tion. ‘Reports completion of | 


10,129 of the 18,817 projects for 


| 





which allotments have been made. 
Excavation started for first Federal 
housing project to reach construc- 
tion stuge—the Techwood project at 
Atlanta, Ga. Allots $7,207,200 for 
non-Federal projects. 





RFC —Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Announcesa 
change of policy in sales of Public 
Works bonds whereby bidders need 
not take the entire issue, but only 
one-third of those offered, with an 
option to buy the balance later. 





SEC—S‘ecurities and Exchange 

Commission. Amends rules 
for registration of security ex- 
changes. Sets date for final filing of 
permanent registration of securities 
on national exchanges at within 93 
days after the close of the com- 
pany’s fiscal year not prior to Dec. 
31, 1934. 





SH [Subsistence Homesteads Di- 

vision. House construction 
begins on project at Birmingham, 
Alabama. 
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BRIEFLY, MR. HARTIGAN, 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
IS GROWING STEADILY 
BECAUSE OF THE BROADEN- 
ING AND DEEPENING 
INTEREST TODAY IN 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
WHAT IS HAPPENING IN 
GOVERNMENT AND WHAT 

IT MEANS IS OF IMPOR- 
TANCE TO THINKING PEOPLE. 
ONCE A WEEK, WE GIVE A 
CLEAR PICTURE OF NATIONAL}: 
AFFAIRS —— AND IT SEEMS 
TO BE SOMETHING 
INTELLIGENT PEOPLE 
WANT. 





NORMAN O. MICK, Western Manager 
The United States News 
180 N. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 
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| AGREE WITH YOU, 


















SD LAER NE OO ERENT UO RR ee ee we 


MR. MICK. YOU KNOW 
WHAT WE SAID IN OUR 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
OPENING OF THE NEW 
CAMPBELL-EWALD OFFICES 
IN WASHINGTON. HERE'S 
THE PARAGRAPH: 
“WASHINGTON IS NO 
LONGER MERELY THE 
SEAT OF NATIONAL GOV- 
ERNMENT. 
PULSATING, MOTIVATING 
CENTER OF INFLUENCE, 
VASTLY IMPORTANT TO 
THE INDUSTRY, FINANCE 
AND COMMERCE OF THE 


COUNTRY. MORE NEARLY 
THAN EVER BEFORE, 
IS THE ACTUAL CAPITAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” 


IT ISA 


IT 















and Prominent Buyers of Advertising Space 
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JOSEPH J. HARTIGAN, Vice President 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


Detroit 
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AND NOW THE MACON!—HAVE WE STOOD ENOUGH FOLLY? 





bigger they are the harder they 


a P Ithe easier targets they are for 
The eeittaile Sun the fury of a storm. And the 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1925. 
po an a eer a en 


The Shenandoah Disaster. 








Tue first feelings inspired by the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronau-| 
wreck of the Shenandoah are nat- | tics, 
urally those of keen regret that sO construct the 


fall. The ZR-2, the Roma and 


j all three ended in tragedy. 
| Yet Admiral Morrett, who is 


wants the government to 


biggest Zeppelin 


many brave men should have lost | eyer—three times as many cubic 
their lives. While the nation anx- feet of gas bags as the Shenandoah 
jously awaited news of the navy/ carried; perhaps three times as 
seaplane that is missing in mid-/ many men in the crew. 


Pacific 


it was shocked by this 


There is no reason why the 


crash, at home, of the Navy’s giant | _nited States Government should 


dirigible. 


and spectacular airship that yeS-/at all. Certainly there is no rea- 
terday started so proudly on its} son why it should pay five or six 


visit to the West lies now a broken! mijiion dollars for a 


thing in an Ohio corn field. 


super-Zep- 
|pelin which, because of its size, 


But, after all, what else could) wil) be even more helpless in the 


have been expected? The history / wind than its predecessors have |price? THE SUN believes it is not. | 
of the dirigible balloon has been 4 peen, | 


record of failure and death. Gov- 
ernments have spent fortunes on 
the development of the Zeppelin. 
They have never removed its in- 
herent weaknesses, for these weak- 
nesses are embedded in the very 
principle of the lighter than air 
machine. The dirigible, unlike the 
plane, is the easy victim of the 
ements in peace and of the air- 
plane in combat. Most of the avia- 
tion experts of Europe realized this 
during the world war. 

America should have learned 
then, but the temptation to experi- 
ment with the big, showy gas bags 
was too much for Washington. 
Since the war the government has 
had many lessons but has not 
heeded them. It had the lesson in 
1919 of the C-5, which was blown 
to sea and lost. It had the lesson 
in 1921 of the ZR-2, which the 
United States bought from Great 
Britain and which exploded at the 
mouth of the Humber, killing sixty- 
two Americans and Englishmen. It 
had the lesson in 1922 of the Roma, 
which we bought from Italy anu 
which blew up at Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, killing thirty-eight. It had 
the lesson in 1922 of the C-2, which 
exploded at San Antonio, Texas 
injuring seven. It had the lesson 
in 1923 of the TC-1, which was de- 
stroyed by a storm at Dayton, 
Ohio. 

And still the Government went 
on, spending millions on dirigibles 
and places to keep them. It was 
not content with getting the ZR-3. 
now the Los Angeles, from Ger- 
many. It must build a dirigible at 
home. The Shenandoah was the 
result. It was planned by the 
Navy Department and built en- 
tirely by Americans from American 
material. The very latest inven- 
tions in metals and fabrics were 
employed. Special engines, de- 
signed by a famous American 
maker, were installed. Helium, 
which is fireproof, was used as the 
supporting gas. Everything that 
money could buy or American 
ingenuity offer was put into the 
Shenandoah. 

What could not be put into the 
Shenandoah was that element of 
safety which is denied balloons. 
The bag’s hugeness, necessary to 
lifting power, makes the airship 
the prey of storm and lightning. 
In January, 1924, the Shenandoah 
was torn from its mooring mast 
at Lakehurst and made the sport 
of the winds for three hours, re- 
turning to its hangar only when 
the storm abated. After that the 
Shenandoah seemed to atone for 
its display of weakness by making 
a flight to the Pacific coast and 
back—8,100 miles in eighteen days. 
This, coupled with the almost coin- 
cident flight of the ZR-3 from Ger- 
many to America, encouraged here 
and there the belief that the 
dirigible had become a dependable 
instrument. 

That brief dream is over. Once 
more tragedy brings home to the 
American people and the American 
Government the hopelessness of ex- 


pecting from a Zeppelin the relia-| 


bility, in calm or storm, that the 
airplane gives. Once more is 
demonstrated the folly of the Army 
and the Navy putting into experi- 
ments with gas bags the millions 
of dollars that are sorely needed 
for the development of the airplane 
and the hydroplane. 

It is a bitter thing that Com- 
mander LANSDOWNE and his gal- 
lant men should have met this fate, 
the machine to which they trusted 
themselves broken like paper in 
the wind. But the lesson may 
come home to Washington at last. 
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THURSDAY, CTOBER 8, 1925. 


The Zeppelin Complex. 

It is useless to try to convince 
men who have the Zeppelin com- 
plex. Last week Captain ANTON 
HEINEN argued to the naval board 
investigating the collapse of the 
Shenandoah that the Shenandoah 


was all right but that the dirigible 
Yester- 
day Rear Admiral Morrett told 
the aircraft committee that the 
government ought to build an- 


was improperly handled. 


| Admiral Morrert wants the | 
;government to be more liberal 
with its air service, yet he would 
jwaste in a dirigible millions of | 
dollars that could be safely and/| 
profitably used in the purchase 
and development of planes—the 
really useful instrument of the air. 

Admiral MOFFETT would like to 

see more airmen developed, yet 
jhe would send some of them up 
in Zeppelins, probably to die as 
| our men died in the ZR-2, the 
{Roma and the Shenandoah. 

The American people realize 
| that it is folly to trust the Zep- 
pelin. The men with the Zeppelin 
complex refuse to realize it. They 
are committed to a theory. Death 
and disaster will not move them. 








i] 
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The Folly of Dirigibles. 

Elsewhere on this page is re- 
|printed from the Nation and the 
| Athenceum an article by a distin- | 
guished member of the Royal Navy, | 
Lieut.-Commander KENWORTHY, on | 
the folly of dirigible balloons. 

The author looks at the Zep-| 
pelin from the viewpoint of a 
'Briton, but almost every charge} 
that he makes against it is equally | 
jan argument against the use of} 
dirigibles by the American Govern- 
ment. 
| Commenting on the loss of the 
Shenandoah, Commancer KEN- | 
| WORTHY upholds the contention of | 
; THe SUN when he says that “the 
| disaster” was “one inherent to air- 
ships themselves, however great 
the improvement made in them, 
|and however skilled the navigators 
land crew.” 
| The advocates of a super-Zep- 
|pelin, three times as big as the 
| Shenandoah, might well heed KEN- 
|WORTHY’S declaration that “the 
jlarger airships become the more 
vulnerable they are, not only to 
)opposing heavier than air craft in 
war, but to the elements.” 

Commander KENWORTHY’S ar- 
ticle is added testimony that the 
Zeppelin is a dangerous, expensive, 
helpless, useless thing. 


| 
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All Dirigibles Frail. 

The chief engineer of the naval 

aircraft factory at Philadelphia, 
Commander WEYERBACHER, cannot 
be accused of prejudice against 
dirigible balloons. He supervised 
the construction of the Shenan- 
doah. He told the naval court of 
inquiry the other day that the 
Shenandoah was built 10 per cent. 
stronger than the German L-49, 
after which the American Zeppelin 
| was modeled. 
But, said Commander WEYER- 
BACHER, “an airship caught in the 
center of a storm is doomed; no 
rigid airship could have survived 
|the storm which wrecked the 
Shenandoah.” 

The more testimony is heard the 
more it becemes plain that the 
Zeppelin is frail of its very nature. 
As Lieutenant Commander KeEn- 
WORTHY of the British Navy wrote 
recently, the disaster of the Shen- 
}andoah “was one inherent to air- 
ships themselves, however great 
the improvement made in them: 
the larger airships become the 
more vulnerable they are.” 
| With this knowledge, buttressed 
as it is by the long record of 
Zeppelin tragedies, it would be 
shocking for the government of 
the United States to invest more 
lives and money in aircraft that 

is at the mercy of the elements 

as well as of the enemy. 
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Not Worth the Price. 




















lcused on the grounds it was due to 
an error of judgment, which did not 


involve negligence or culpability. The editorial articles repro- 


|The report then makes this state- 


= |the Shenandoah were all big and | ment: 


| The disaster is part of the price 

| which must inevitably be paid in 
the development of any new and 

hazardous art. 

It is one thing to be willing to 





jis worth accomplishing, but when a 
country is asked to pay with the| 
llives of able and useful men for a} 


dirigible it is an altogether differ- | 


The costly, handsome) build or use any more Zeppelins |ont matter. The dirigible is still un- 


developed as a practical instrument 





conceivably more lives will have to 
be sacrificed if it is to be improved. 
Is the country willing to pay that | 


It believes that enough experiments 
have already been paid for in pre- 
cious blood to prove the dirigible | 
nothing but an expensive plaything. 
A machine so unwieldy and cum- 
bersome as to be at the mercy of 
every gale is not to be depended on 


}pay a high price for a purpose that Oo 





for the ordinary requirements of ments of defense. 


day by day commercial traffic. How | 
much less is it to be depended on in 
time of war? Unless some under- 
standing could be reached whereby 


duced on this page are a few 
f the many which The Sun, 
‘ning of sch dounical vive sxe New York, has printed in the 
ener for war or cr pee, ant last ten years in opposition to 
the purchase by the United 


States of dirigibles as instru- 








an enemy would agree to suspend | 
all operations during times of 
storm, when dirigibles would be in- | 
capable of attacking, its military | 
usefulness must remain practically 
negligible. | 
Even if such an absurd agree- | 
ment could be made and kept, the | 
dirigible would be handicapped. Fu- 
tile in bad weather, it would be a! 
shining mark in fair weather for | 
every anti-aircraft gun and’ every | 
hostile airplane. It can keep the} 
air in war only as airplanes cooper- | 
ating with it can maintain control 
of the air, and since the airplanes | 
themselves can perform most of 
the services intended for the dirigi- | 
ble more quickly, more surely and 
more safely than balloons can, its 
scope is limited rather than in- 
creased by its natural auxiliaries. 
The Shenandoah was not worth 
the price represented by those 
brave men who perished on her last 
journey. Nor does the report of the 
Naval Court disclose any evidence 
that lessons to be learned from that | 
disaster can be considered as com- 
pensation for them. } 
Technically the Shenandoah epi- 
sode is closed. There may be those | 
who will not be pleased with the | 
findings. Whether the report rep-| 
resents the soundest possible judg: | 
ment, in view of all the evidence, 
really matters very little. But there | 
is one thing which does matter and | 
that is the question of how soon the | 
country is going to quit squander-| 
ing lives in the hopeless task of 
trying to make a useful thing out | 
of a mechanism so repeatedly | 
shown to lack the fundamentals of 
usefulness. | 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 14, 1926. 


| 
| 

No More Shenandoahs! | 

The chief argument advanced | 
by Secretary WILBUR before the 
House Naval Committee at Wash- 
ington in favor of building a 
$6,000,000 dirigible to replace the 
Shenandoah bears within itself its | 
refutation. | 

The Secretary said the Navy, 
General Board regards lighter than 
air craft as still in the experimen- | 
tal stage, doubts their ‘military | 
value and cpposes experiments | 
which would curtail construction | 
of needed types of war craft. The 
board agrees, however, said Mr. 
WILBuR, that, for experimental 
purposes, the Shenandoah should 
be replaced. 

If lighter than air craft are still 
in the experimental stage—and 
everybody knows they are—it is 
because there seems to be no rea- 
son to suppose they ever will get | 
into any other stage. Over and) 
over again, at heavy cost in money | 
and shocking cost in lives, they | 
have been proved untrustworthy, 
unsafe, unmanageable in stormy 


weather. Even the Navy General 
Board “doubts their military 
value.” That is a doubt most 


Americans share. | 

What is the use, then, of spend- | 
ing $6,000,000 for a bigger Shen- 
andoah which may prove no more 
successful than the original Shen- 
andoah was, but which might 
carry more men to death than the 
Shenandoah did if, like its prede- | 
cessor, it ran afoul of a Midwest | 
storm ? | 

The House Appropriations Com- | 
mittee has recorded public senti- | 
ment correctly in its tentative plan | 
to reduce the maintenance cost | 
of the Lak« 





rst Naval Air Sta-'f 





tion from $',716,000 to $128,000. | 
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And Now the Macon. 

The dirigible building program 
authorized by the Congress in 1926 
has been brought to an end by the 
disaster'to the Macon. It has been, 
in the language of the Soviets, 
fully liquidated. A little less than 
two years ago the first unit in that 
program, the dirigible Akron, was 
destroyed in a storm over the At- 
Jantic, carrying seventy-three men 
to their deaths. The loss of the 
Macon in the Pacific lacked being 
an equally costly disaster in human 
lives only because the ships of the 
navy happened to be close at hand. 
For that providential arrangement 
and the fine discipline of Com- 
mander WILEY and his crew .the 
nation can be thankful. 

After all its experimentation, its 
expenditures, its stubborn pursuit 
of a policy abandoned by all the 
great Powers of the world, the 
United States is left with the de- 
commissioned Los Angeles, a semi- 
rigid airship of the type of the 
J-3, destroyed in the attempt to 
find survivors of the Akron crash, 
and a small metal airship. This 
is a trifling remainder for all the 
investment of time and man power, 
for all the fancied gain in experi- 
ence. The ZR-2, the Roma, the 
Shenandoah, the Akron, the Macon: 
call the roll of these great dirigi- 
bles, and the answer must be 
“Lost!” as the British would an- 
swer for the R-101 or the French 
for the Dixmude or the Italians for 
the Italia. Under varying weather 
conditions, in different parts of the 
world, under different commanding 
officers, these dirigibles have gone 
alike to destruction, testifying to 
the fragility of these vast toys. 

Perhaps this latest disaster will 
arouse in members of Congress.a 


determination not to continue 
longer a plainly demonstrated 
folly. In its recent report the Fed- 


eral Aviation Commission recom- 
mended that the United States 
spend more millions for dirigibles, 
partly for commercial services, 
partly for naval training The col- 
lapse of the Macon comes as a 
devastating answer to those recom- 
mendations. 














The Navy Department opposes 


athis on the ground that a sep- 


arate arrangement will have to be 
made to take care of the Los An- 
geles. As to this, the country is 
sure of at least one thing: that is 





The report of the Naval Court/that as long as the Los Angeles 


other Zeppelin with three times| of Inquiry, virtually exonerating|remains in storage there is less 
the gas capacity of the Shenan- everybody of blame for the Shen-|chance of a new dirigible disaster 


doah. 
The history of Zeppelins 


has | pected. 


|andoah disaster, 
Some criticism, indeed, is 


was not unex- | which may be even worse than 


| that which wrecked the Shenan- 


shown that they are weak by |leveled at the reduction of the diri-|doah. If the country can get that 


nature. 


must be huge in proportion to | acterized as inadvisable. Those re- 
their weight. The bigger they are |sponsible for that, however, are ex- 


To float in the air they |gible’s gas valves, which was char-|assurance and at the same time 


save more than $1,500,000 it should 


YORK 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, 


NEW 


its News and its Advertising 








}count itself doubly lucky. , 


SATURDAY, MAY 16, 1931. 








Alone in Folly. 

Abandonment of airship construc- 
tion by the British leaves the | 
United States alone among the) 
great Powers committed to the) 
dirigible on a large and costly 
scale. The Akron, the Navy's $5,- 
000,000 airship, will be ready for 
her first tests next month. Prime 
Minister MACDONALD’s announce- 
ment in the House of Commons put 
a period to the airship program en- 
tered upon in 1924, which has cost 
British taxpayers more than $11,- 
000,000 to date. It will cost them 
between $580,000 and $680,000 a| 
year in the next few years to fol-| 
low the program of compromise 
outlined by the Prime Minister. | 
No fresh construction will be 
started, but the R-100, sister ship 
of the lost R-101, will be main- 
tained for short flights over the 
British Isles, and mooring masts 
in Egypt, Canada and India will be 
kept in commission. 

No such limited bill appears for 
American taxpayers. The contract 
price of the Akron was $5,375,000. 
Her sister ship, the ZRS-5, if built, 
| will cost by contract $2,450,000. 

The proposed dirigible base in Cali-| 
| fornia would cost more than $1,- 
| 000,000. What it will cost to keep| 

the Akron in commission cannot 
| be told, but it unquestionably will 
| exceed the $500,000 a year that 
| has been spent on the maintenance | 
= the Los Angeles, fcr the new | 
| dirigible is nearly three times the 
| size of the Los Angeles, 

| The current study of government 
expenditures will reach the Navy 

Department in due course. It 
| would be odd if the slight econo- 
| mies expected to arise from elimi- 
nation of a score of obsolete Army 
| posts were to be more than offset 

by the cost of our stubborn adher- 

jence to an extravagant dirigible 
| program. The Akron is 1927's 
| spilled milk, but it is not too late 
| to Save money by abandoning the 
plan to build her sister ship. 
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Dirigibles: the Long Roll of 


| Disaster. 
| 
| 





The loss of the Akron tragically 
crowns the folly of 1926, when 
Congress authorized the construc- 
| tion of two huge dirigibles, which 
;were to be constructed on the 
| theory dear to lighter-than-air ad- 
| vocates that to make these toys 
| safer it is only necessary to build 

|them larger. 
Before Congress authorized the | 
| 


construction of the Akron and the | 





Macon the world had witnessed 
several major disasters to dirigi- 
bles. On August 24, 1921, while} 





folly of building dirigibles. All 
the solid evidence of disaster after 
disaster was swept away by the 
specious plea that nobody had yet 
built dirigibles big enough and 
strong enough. It was accordingly 
proposed to build two airships 
eighty-five feet longer than the 
ZR-2 and with cubic capacity more 
than twice as great. The same 
plea was made in Great Britain 
and was listened to there as here. 
The R-100 and the R-101 were to 
be made bigger, stronger, more 
powerful, with a higher safety fac- 
tor than had ever been seen before. 

The history of the working out 
of the theory of bigness is briefly 
told. The two big British dirigibles 
were completed in 1929. One of 
them, the R-101, was destroyed 
near Beauvais, France, on October 
5, 1930, on the first leg of her 
maiden voyage, with the loss of 
forty-seven lives. Her sister ship, 
the R-100, was sold for scrap 
in 1931. 

Construction of the Akron was 
begun on November 7, 1929. De- 
struction of the airship followed 
by only a year and a half her first 
flight. The theory of bigness so 
worked out here as to make our 
biggest dirigible the cause of our 
biggest disaster. 

Representative VINSON, chair- 
man of the House Naval Affairs 


| Committee, is reported as saying, 


“There won't be any more big air- 
ships built.” It is to be hoped that 
he speaks with authority. The new 
deal that began on March 4 should 
include a casting out of a monu- 
mental folly of the past. Seven 
years ago THE SUN said: 

Over and over again, at heavy 
cost in money and shocking cost 
in lives, they [dirigibles] have 
been proved untrustworthy, un- 
safe, unmanageable in stormy 
weather, 

Not a word of that needs to be 

changed in 1933, 
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Disastrous Theory. 
Representative VINSON’s recom- 


mendation to the Federal Aviation it 


| dearth of evidence to show the |delphia lawyer, but the phrase “a 


Inumber of disasters” is scarcely 
jadequate as a description of the 
llong roll of disasters, in the most 
lrecent of which, the loss of thy 
| Akron, seventy-two lives were lost. 

Zealots for the dirigible have often 
|given the impression that they be- 
llieve the answer to disaster to be 
|more and bigger dirigibles. The 
j commission repeats this argument, 
lin effect, when it says: 

We regard the arts of airship 
construction and operation as be- 
ing still somewhat experimental, 
The only hope of making further 
progress is through the construce 
tion and operation of airships. 


This is approximately the theory 
behind the construction of the 
| Macon and the Akron in the United 
| States and the building of the R-100 
jand the R-101 in Great Britain. In 
both countries it was argued that 
by building bigger, stronger and 
more powerful dirigibles the disas- 
ters of the past could be avoided. 
Each country lost one of the dirigi- 
bles so built. The only result of the 
bigger-and-better theory was to 
make certain that more persons 
were killed when the bigger and 
better airships came to grief. Last 
spring Representative WEARIN Cal- 
culated that the United States has 
spent $100,000,000 on the develop- 
} ment, construction and operation 
| of airships. What has been learned 
or gained of military or commer- 
cial value that could not have been 
obtained by the expenditure of a 
quarter or a half of the money 
on airplanes? And why should not 
private capital be left to blaze 
the trail in transatlantic dirigible 
service? 
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Folly’s Own Disaster. 

Official investigation of the loss 
of the dirigible Macon ought to 
be facilitated by survival of 
eighty-one of the eighty-three per- 
sons on board the airship when 
her stern crumpled and she fell 
to the surface of the Pacific. Yet 
is possible that the whole 


Commission that the Navy build eighty-one will be able to give no 


two giant dirigibles to replace the 


|clearer explanation of the cause 


—__|Akron and the Los Angeles is a| 1» tion deter ah ‘wae 60m 
pertinent illustration of the tenac- tained 
ity of the theory that the way to immediate report, 


in Commander WILEY’s 
in which he 


avoid the vulnerability characteris- says that “a casualty occurrea in 


tic of dirigibles is to make them 
So far this policy has only was lost, the stern crumpled, an- 


larger. 


stern,” after which one gas cell 


resulted in bringing about greater other gas cell was lost and the ship 


disasters, in proportion to the in- 
crease in the size of the airships. 


landed stern first. The observa- 
tions of the lighthouse keeper at 


Though it happened four years|p int sur, who watched the Ma- 


ago, the loss of the British dirigible 
R-101 must still be remembered. 
That was constructed in accord- 


con almost up to the moment she 
fell, indicate that there was a 
rain squall just before the ship 


ance with the theory of making dir- fell, but they also indicate that 


igibles bigger to make them safer. 
It crashed on its maiden voyage 
with the loss of forty-seven lives. 
The R-101 was eighty-five feet 


the velocity of the wind on the 
surface was no more than three 
miles an hour and that there was 
not a heavy sea. Naval vessels 





jcruising over the Humber River, | !onger than the ZR-2 and had 4 | picked up the survivors without 
|the British-built R-38, constructed |Cubic capacity twice as large, yet|dirsicuity, further evidence that 


for the United States and just | 
|} about to be taken over by the Navy | 


destroyed by flames. Sixty-two | 
lives were lost; of these seventeen | 
were those of American naval 
officers and men. 
| On February 21, 1922, at Hamp- 
| ton Roads, Virginia, the Roma, 
Italian built for the United States, | 
| was destroyed when broken verti- | 
cal controls sent the airship nose- | 
down into a high-power electric | 
line. Thirty-four lives were lost | 
in that disaster. 

On October 17, 1922, the Army’s 
largest blimp, the C-2, was de- 
stroyed at San Antonio by an ex- | 
plosion, which, fortunately, did not | 
injure a single member of the) 
crew. 

The French dirigible Dixmude. | 
like many another victim of disas- | 
| ter the largest airship of the| 
moment, was destroyed some time 
after December 21, 1923 (when 
she was last sighted), with the, 
}loss of her crew of fifty men. 
In circumstances, if not in set- 
| ting, the loss of the Akron was 
| similar to the loss of the Shenan- 
|doah, taken into the air on her 
|first flight on September 4, 1923, 
and destroyed over Caldwell, Ohio, 
on September 3, 1925. Fourteen 
lives were lost in that disaster. 
Only the skill and resourcefulness 
of members of the crew who free- 
ballooned a portion of the ship to 
earth prevented the loss of life! 
from being greater. 








tion of two more dirigibles at a 
total cost of $7,825,000. The dirigi- 


antedates that of the airplane. A 
Germany at war had spent count: | 
less sums of money and innumer- | 
able lives in a vain attempt to)| 
demonstrate the military useful- 
ness of the dirigible. The British 
building program entered upon 
‘after the war was marked by the | 
scrapping of one dirigible after 
another until the building of the | 
| Los Angeles by Germany for the 
| United States and the Shenandoah 
| of American build provided the 
impetus for a fresh British pro- 
| gram which called for the expendi- | 
jture of nearly $11,000,000 on the 
|R-100 and the R-101. 





its fate was the same. 
The Akron, whose destruction 


ago, was designed to be bigger and 
safer than the Shenandoah. The 
Shenandoah broke in two in a Mid- 


| western storm, with the loss of 


fourteen lives, in 1923. Ten years 
later the Akron was destroyed with 
the loss of seventy-three lives in 
the major catastrophe of the air. 
The theory of bigness thus led 
Straight to the biggest disaster. 

Untaught by the long roll of 
dirigible disasters, Representative 
VINSON again comes forward in 
support of the theory of bigness. 
Memories must be short indeed if 
members of Congress do not re- 
member the ZR-2, the Roma, the 
Shenandoah and the Akron when 
they are asked to vote millions for 
two new airships. 
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Millions for Disaster. 

The Federal Aviation Commis- 
sion, created by the air mail act of 
June 12, 1934, and required to re- 
port its recommendations respect- 
ing a broad policy covering all 
phases of aviation, would like to 
commit the United States Govern- 


ment to the expenditure of millions | : 
|for dirigibles, some of them to be| April 4, 


used by the Navy, some to be 


service. 
This portion of the report is 


ness the subjoined paragrapb: 


While the record of the airship 
has been marked by a number of 
disasters as a matter of common 
knowledge, each of them in turn 
has been the subject of detailed 
investigation, and each appears 
to have been shown, to the satis- 
faction of unprejudiced judges, to 
have been due either to errors in 
navigation or airmanship which 
were in no way inevitable or to a 
serious misapprehension of the 
capacities of the airship. 


} 


This is so cautiously worded a/ 


j there was little wind or sea. 
| The Shenandoah was destroyed 


as the ZR-2, broke in two and was Occurred only a year and a half| py a corn-belt thunderstorm and 


her great bulk was torn into three 
|pieces. The Akron was crushed 
| by a storm on the Atlantic. The 
| French dirigible Dixmude was lost 
in a Mediterranean storm, The 
British dirigible R-101 was driven 
to French earth by a fierce rain- 
'storm and there destroyed. There 
| were storm conditions prior to the 
'Macon’s destruction, but appar- 
ently not at the moment of the 
accident. The variety of the cir- 
cumstances which accompanied 
these dirigible disasters suggests 
| strongly that it is not merely one 
type of bad weather that is dan- 
'gerous to dirigibles. No; the plain 
evidence is that they are fair- 
weather creatures, ever in danger 
| when they attempt to run through 
; bad weather of any description. 
| The loss of the Macon closes 
the chapter begun in 1926, when 
Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of the Akron and the Macon 
os a cost of $7,825,000. The con- 
struction of the dirigible base at 
| Sunnyvale, California, added more 
millions to the cost of the pro- 
gram, undertaken in spite of the 
plain warning given by the loss 
}of the ZR-2, the Roma and the 
Shenandoah, and by the abandon- 
}ment of the dirigible by all other 
|great Powers. 

The Akron was destroyed on 
1933, with the loss of 
seventy-three lives, less than a 


Bosal sad plea |turned over to private operators | Year after it had been pronounced 
gs i |for use in transatlantic commercial) | bY the House Naval Affairs Com- 


|}mittee to be flawless. Before her 
/destruction the Akron suffered 


ble was not a novelty. Its history| oi oq by understatement, as wit-|three minor accidents in 1932, 


|The Macon survived her sister 
|ship less than two years. But for 
|the immediate presence of naval 
|; vessels the death list would have 
|} been as large as the Akron’s. 
| The end of this disastrous chap- 
| ter should not be accepted as an 
}excuse by Congress to listen to 
|another plea to build bigger, more 
costly dirigibles on the theory that 
mere size means safety. That 
theory haS been well examined 
and has been found wanting. 

The President has plainly indi- 
cated that he will not ask Congress 
for funds to build more dirigibles, 


statement that it might have been Let Congress accept the facts as 


In 1926, then, there was no (written by that well-known Phila: | honestly, 
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P ublic U tilities: Crisi 


For Holding Companies 





a a 
Hearings Begin This Week on New 
Regulatory Bill: Corporations in Fight 


For Life 


beginning of taking advantage of losess by some 
ubsidiaries as offsets to profits 
earned by other's, the full advantage 
of such procedure was kept by the 
ility holding companies holding companies It was held 
approaches, that the operating companies should 
spokesmen for have been credited with the tax sav- 
which would eventually be re- 
to customers in lower rates 
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the hour of crisis 
yer executives and s 


turned 


TAX DEDUCTIONS 


cases before the Senate com- 
estors are preparing to state 
give time for collection 


of tacts. but the committee insisted 2. With the permission of some 
on February 19 as the opening date State Public Service Commissions, 

the meantime, the Federal certain companies adedd Federal 
Trade Commission added to its re- taxes to their operating expenses. 


to the Senate on the alleged This procedure, which would, in ef- 

of holding companie It fect. tax on to the public 

in higher rates, was declared by the 

prior to 1933. holding commission to be improper 

were permitted to file 3. Examples were cited to show 
income tax returns the practice of paying dividends 


pass the 
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last onger and extra safety that makes you 
last longer, too. That's what we mean by 
human mileage. Only in the General Tire 
are allof these protective features present: 


1 Vanada. General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


The Greatest Vatue that 
can be Built inte a Tine is 


HUMAN MILEAGE" 


x.rca quality that makes the tire itself 


1. BLOWOUT-PROOF PROTECTION 
2. SKID-SAFE TRACTION e 3. LOW 
PRESSURE COMFORT « 4. SHOCKLESS 
RIDING e 5. TENSION-FREE DRIVING 


NERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO.* AKRON, OHIO 





The new GENERAL saitoon 


“THE BLOWOUT-PROOF TIRE” 














UNITED PLANES ARE 
“TWO SHIPS IN ONE” 


By EDWIN C. HILL, The Flying Reporter 








e smaller planes out of 






@ CHICAGO: You could make two comple 
one United Transport! They showed me the at the United 
base here. Two Wasp motors—either one capable of climbing the 
fully loaded plane over two miles high! Two sets of controls; two 
radio sets; duplication of the important instruments; and, of course, 
two pilots—both veterans. Then too, they can fly by sight or by 
“ear’’—by ground beacons or by radio beam and instruments. They 
talk by two-way radio phone to the ground or to other planes. There 
are even two separate gasoline tanks. And the motors have two 
ignition systems each! When your ticket reads “United” you know 
you has e every advanced aid to air travel. 
United flies the same tvpe of modern twin 
the j famaus Mii 
Pacific Coa: "ye Ca anada 


‘insides”” 


rp stad Boeing transport 
t Route” across 
1 to Mexico. 


planes on all of its route 
“gear , 
the country, and aiong the whole 











Fly from Washington, Philadelphia or New York to Cleveland and Chicago 
and on West from Chicago to California and other Pacific Coast states in 
3-mile-a-minute Boeing twin-cngined transports. Most frequent service from 
Chicago to Cleveland, Washington or New York. Same fine service from the 
Fast direct or via connecting lines to Detroit, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Salt Lake. Stewardess service. Heated cabins. Lunches aloft. 
TICKET OFFICE: W yeti TON AIRPORT, wee ITAN 5656 
Or Hotel Porter ‘ reaus; Postal or Wester ion Office 


UNITED AIR LINES 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS, MORE PLANES, MORE MAIL, 
MORE MILES, THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 
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I} yyyou do, will you please hand this coupon to a friend of 
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Or better still, if you will send us a list of people to whom 


vou think we should mail a sample copy of The United 


States News, we shall be glad to do so. 
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Washington, D. C. 
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Please send me The United States News for Twenty weeks. | 


from unearned surplus rather than 
from earnings, such surplus often 
being created by the writing up of 
assets. 

4. In certain instances, excessive 
charges were said to have been made 
on operating subsidiaries in return 
for engineering and similar services. 
In one case mentioned, fees of more 
than $2,000,000 were collected for 
services that cost the holding com- 
pany only $250,000 

Excessive service charges, says the 
Commission, are paid at the expense 
of users of electricity, since they op- 
erate to raise costs, and costs must 
be met by revenues set by regulatory 
bodies. 

5. Holding companies frequently 
present “a bewildering array of 
types of security issues,” confusing 
to investors and often floated as a 
means of inflating the value of the 
holding sompany’s property. 

6. Holding companies were said to 
have made a practice of issuing de- 
bentures or other securities with- 
out pledging any assets to back 
them up. In case of financial dif- 
ficulties of the company, the hold- 
ers of such obligations have found 
themselves in no _ better position 
than other unsecured creditors. 


THE COMPANIES’ PLEA 

To answer the critics of the hold- 
ing companies, executives of a num- 
ber of large corporations of this 
type issued a statement appealing 
for regulation, not destruction, of 
holding companies. They said, in 
part: 

“Holding companies have played a 
very important part in developing 
American industry in practically 
every field. In the public utility in- 
custry they have made possible the 
widespread use and benefit of elec- 
tric service. 

“They have raised billions of dol- 
lars invested in public utility plants. 

“They have developed and coordi- 
nated these properties into essential 
economic service units, generally 
soundly financed, competently en- 
gineered, and efficiently operated. 
They have provided employment for 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women. 

“That the holding company system 
has been abused in some cases and 
exploited for no useful purpose by 
some organizations is admitted. 
That additional regulation may be 
necessary to correct such things and 


prevent their recurrence is ac- 
cepted. We advocate such regu- 
lation. 


“But to eliminate holding com- 
panies would seriously impair the 
service of the country’s whole util- 
ity system and would irreparably 
damage many sound operating com- 
panies which are today wholly de- 
pendent on holding-company ex- 
istence. It would work untold in- 
justice upon those who have hon- 
estly invested in both holding and 
operating company securities. 


INJURY TO SERVICE 

“Let us regulate the holding com- 
pany, not wantonly destroy it.” 

As a concrete instance of the 
service of a holding company to its 
operating subsidiary, one holding 
company, in answer to a Federal 
Trade Commission allegation, set 
forth circumstances of a refunding 
operation that saved the operating 
company from receivership in 1932. 

The operating company had a 
bond issue which fell due in that 
year, and, owing to the demoralized 
state of the investment market, the 
issue could be refunded only by pay- 
ing a banking syndicate 5 per cent 
for its services. The State regulat- 
ing body permitted a maximum of 
3 per cent. 

So the holding company stepped 
in with the offer to pay the addi- 
tional 2 per cent, with the result 
that the operating company was 
saved from default 





Administration Arguments for Government 





Control of Currency and Credit; 
Opposed Views 


@KIRMISHING has started in Con- 

gress on the Administration plan 
to change the country’s banking 
system. This fight promises to be one 
of the most spectacular of the 
season 

At stake: Whether to centralize 
control of credit—or bank money in 
Washington. Indirectly involved is 
Whether the base shall be laid at 
this time for credit inflation. 

The burden of the Government's 
present attempt in Congress to ob- 
tain central control of credit, is fall- 
ing upon Marriner S. Eccles, new 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

President Roosevelt is out of the 
fight at this stage. Bankers are mov- 
ing into the fray, attacking and de 
fending the plans for a centralized 
banking system 

~*~ * * 


ARGUMENT FOR REVISION 

Mr. Eccles is making the argument 
for his plan. The argument, as he 
makes it, in essence, is as follows 

There is an accepted premise that 
business stability is a desired ob- 
jective for the Government to seek. 
Another premise, assumed by him, is 
that the banking system of the 
country is one of the chief instru- 
ments to promote this stability. 

From that point he outlines three 
principles. 

1. That the bulk of the country’s 
money is composed of deposits in 
bank checking accounts 

2. That variations in the supply of 
this money have an effect on the 
degree of business activity, which in 
turn affects employment 

3. That if the banking system is 
left to itself, with no effort at con- 
scious control of this bank money or 
credit, the variations in the money 
supply tend to intensify rather than 
to smooth out fluctuations in busi- 
ness 

~*~ * * 
WHO SHALL CONTROL? 

On that basis, Mr. Eccles con- 
cludes that some control over bank 
credit, or bank money, is needed. 
The question is: Who shall do the 
controlling—the bankers? or the 
Government? 

On that point, Mr. Eccles said 
“No political or economic power 1s 
more charged with general or social 
interest than the power to increase 
or decrease the supply of money. The 
purposes of the Nation, expressed 
in the national administration, can 
be completely nullified by those who 
control the supply of money.” 

On that basis he concludes that 
control must rest with the central 


government 

But how far would that control 
go? 

Banks, he explains, perform two 


One is to act as middle- 
men for investment of much of a 
community’s savings. The second is 
to provide through checking facili- 


functions. 


ties the bulk of the community's 
means of payment, or money 

The first of these functions, Mr 
Eccles would leave to the judgment 
of individual bankers, with minimum 
standards to be set by the Govern- 
ment 

The second function he would 
draw under control of Washington, 
because, he says, “it is inconceivable 
that variations in the community’s 
money supply should be left to in- 
dividual decisions of 15,000 bankers 
It is scarcely more logical that vari- 
ations should be left to uncoordi- 
nated decisions of Twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks.” 


* @ 4 

AS TO CENTRAL BANKING 
"THOSE who oppose the present 
~ plan for centralized banking as- 
sert that the way would be opened 
to political control of money 

They assert that the new Federal 
Reserve Board would not be safe- 
suarded from politics and would be 
under pressure from a President and 
from a Congress to act on the basis 
of political expediency rather than 
financial judgment. 

They argue that it was an at- 
tempt of the Federal Reserve Board 
in 1927 to act as a Central Bank that 


led to “cheap money” policies pre- 
ceding the stock market boom and 
crash. A mistake in judgment, or 


what turned out to be a mistake in 
judgment by one board had, they 
Say. an unforeseen and calamitious 
effect 
~*~ * * 

DOLLAR SAFEGUARDED 

ENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Sec- 

retary of the Treasury, has gone 
as far as he feels justified in tipping 


off to business men that the Gov- 


MONEY: SHALL BANK PLAN OF NATION BE REMODELED? 


carefully worded statement, saying 


ernment believes it is prepared to | that “the country can go about its 


deal with any eventuality that may 
arise from a Supreme Court decision 
gold-clause con- 


holding that all 
tracts must be met 


His tip was contained 


in a brief, 


business with assurance that we 
are prepared to manage the exter- 
nal value of the dollar as long as it 
may be. necessary. 
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Washington's 
Birthday 
CRUISE TO BERMUDA 


M. Vv. BRITANNIC 
Sails Thurs. Feb. 21 
6 P.M. 


Return Mon. Feb. 25 
8° A.M. 


A Day Ashore in Bermuda 


°45 up 


No pessports 


OTHER CRUISES 
TO THE WEST INDIES 
& SOUTH AMERICA 


BRITANNIC 
Feb, 26 . .18 Days 
$210 up 
Mar. 19 ..18 Days 
$210 up 


To MEDITERRANEAN 
EGYPT&HOLYLAND 
AQUITANIA 
Mar. 9. . 35 Days 
First Class . $520 up 
Tourist Class $280 up 


SUMMER SEA-BREEZE 
VACATION CRUISES 
Olympic,13 deve, July 6, 
20, Aus. 3,17 o Nas- 
seu, Bermude, Nadheg 
soustes. Murrey Bay.. 

Sept. 7 to Cureceo, Le 
Guelra, Paname, Nesseu, 
13 deys.. . $135 up 


Inquire rooudiog 
Deferred Payment Plan 
No Passports Required 
on West Indies Cruises 
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IN THE yD. 


ww vorx EWERY SAT. AT 6 P.M. 
$.$. CARINTHIA 


These cruises in the world-cruising liner Carinthie 
are destined to be among the most popular this 


FROM 


winter... 6 Day Cruises with a dey and i 
Nassau, the ship is your hotel, $70 up. 

Cruises’ with 8 days et best hotels in Menon, 
$127 up. One Way Rate to-Nassau, $65 up. 
Round Trip with stopover privilege, $85. 
The popular cruiser Carinthia sails every Saturday 
at 6 P. M. Brilliant concert artists, bridge chats 
and play, illustrated golf talks, travel-newsreels, 
horse-racing, talking pictures, deck sports, 
GALA EASTER CRUISE TO NASSAU AND BERMUDA, 
April 20 to April 28 . . . . « $90 up. 


TO THE 


WESTINDIES 


AND SOUTH AMERICA 
IN THE MODERN GEORGIC 


England’s largest motor- rape +» perfectly designed 
for pleasure ports in sunny 
Carib Seas. Concert artists, 40= and golf experts, 
14 DAY CRUISE... FROM WN. Y. MAR. 2... 
Visiting La Guaira, Curacao, Cartagena, Penama, 
Kingston, Nassau. . . . « « » $167.50up. 
TWO Il DAY CRUISES . . . FROM N. Y. MAR, 20 
and APR,3... vues Kingston, Panama and 
Nassau. . . ss + «© « « $132.50 up, 
SPECIAL EASTER CRUISE TO BERMUDA... FROM 
N.Y. APR. 1S... Return Apr. 21... $65 up, 
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See Your 
CUNARD p°wHiTs STAR 
1504 K St. N. W., Wash., D. C. 


District 7775 
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LOW FARES 


Convenient Schedules 
FROM WASHINGTON 


Florida Special « , Aalenneins of Winter 
New _Recrea- 
tion Cares — Orchestra, mea "Bridge, Hostess. 


Fast Service New York - Miami. 
Seni To € 1, South, 
Gulf Coast Limited yp es Seu 


New York - Miami and the 


The Miamian Florida East Coast Resorts. 


Bos New York - T 
Havana Special ro oat iy Ahad 


Havana, etc. 

ime New York to the 

Palmetto Limited Siioh0% oon 
A CLEAN RIDE ON A DOUBLE 
TRACK, ROCK - BALLASTED 
RAILROAD; PROTECTED BY 
AUTOMATIC SIGNALS AND 


TRAIN CONTROL. 
TAKE YOUR AUTO — One additional R. R. 


Ticket Carries Ir. 


GBbO. P. JAMES, G.P. A. 
735 15th Sc., N. W., Washington 
Tei. National 7835 
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Tre old secretary, on which 
the first John Hancock life in- 
surance policy was signed in 
1863, is now preserved at the 
Home Office of the Company, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston. 
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LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MassacHusErTs | 
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SILENT REVOLUTION SPREADS! 


engineering 
ill now trade in entire equipmen 
ne I 


va Smith user 


company buys 6 Silent Smiths. 






Tests 
t, changing 


Quiet classrooms. . 


other makes with 12 


Smith equipped! 


Ball-bearing Type Bars 
Half-spacing Escapement 


Interchangeable Platens 


Non-glare Key Rings 





Outstanding maker of popular stationery 
products buys 50 L. C Smiths. Mostly 
Silent model. MW7// buy more. 


Its product is a household name throughe 
out world, After stiff demonstrations, 
this company buys 104 typewriters. 96 
of them L C Smiths—66 being Silent 
Smiths. 
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The idea of a standard type- 
writer that is also a sient 


typewriter—the Silent Smith 
idea—is being ‘‘bought”’ 
a big way. Good reasons for 
that: 

No complex mechanism. 
Starts silent; Stays silent. 


LC SMITH 4 CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE N Y 





SILENCE WITHOUT SACRIFICE! 


Smith Floating Shift 


Decimal Tabulater 
Choice of 34 Type Styles and Sizes 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


UE URGED SES WTS 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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Within a few days—on your birthday anniver- 
sary—members of the Seventy Fourth Congress 
will assemble to listen to the reading of your Fare- 

well Address. 

The meeting will be perfunctory. And your solemn 
words which once thrilled the hearts of our people and 
stirred throughout the world an unstinted measure of 
devotion will pass into the echoes of the Capitol as merely 
the plea of a bygone age too far removed from our lives to 
be meaningful, too remote from our present-day experi- 
ences to be pertinent to our welfare. 

For there have arisen voices which now challenge the 
truth, indeed the wisdom of what you warned us in 
parting. = 

These voices, in no conscious antipathy to patriotism 
but in the mistaken ardor of a new design for living, would 
brush aside the tenets of the advice you so wisely imparted 
to your countrymen as the shadows of mortal life length- 


T. THE SPIRIT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON: 


ened around you. 
Yours was then no partisan zeal. You did not speak 


the language of ambition nor betray the lust of power. 
You had won all the glory that mankind could bestow. 
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From the depths of a heart 
which had known the sacrifices 
of Valley Forge and the bitter 


CHECKS IN OUR of nahin 
sting of ungrateful contempo- 
GOVERNMENT aa as ts sought to steer 


clear of entanglements abroad, came words of caution, 
oft-quoted only with respect to foreign relations. 

Your appeal for the perpetuation of the Constitution 
and the great principles of fairness and equity which it 
embodied was directed even more to those at home who 
might some day seek to alter and undermine, if not to 
destroy, our form of government. 

With prophetic insight, you penned these immortal 
lines: 

“It is important that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration to confine themselves within their respec- 
tive Constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department to encroach upon another. 

“The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and thus to create, 
whatever the form of government, a real despotism. 

“A just estimate of that love of power and proneness to 
abuse it which predominate in the human heart is suffi- 
cient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. 

“The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of 
political power, by dividing and distributing it into dif- 
ferent depositories, and constituting each the guardian 
of the public weal against invasions of the others, has been 
evinced by experiments, ancient and modern; some of 
them in our own country and under our own eyes. 

“To preserve them must be as necessary as to institute 


RECIPROCAL 


them. 
“If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or 


modification of the Constitutional powers be in any par- 
ticular wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in 
the way which the Constitution designates. 

“BUT LET THERE BE NO CHANGE BY USUR- 
PATION; FOR THOUGH THIS, IN ONE IN- 
STANCE, MAY BE THE INSTRUMENT OF GOOD, 
IT IS THE CUSTOMARY WEAPON BY WHICH 
FREE GOVERNMENTS ARE DESTROYED. 

“The precedent must always greatly overbalance in 
permanent evil any partial or transient benefit which the 
use can at any time yield.” 
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You told us also to “cherish 
public credit” and observed that 
“one method of preserving it is 
to use it as sparingly as possible.” 


IMPERIL OUR 
LIBERTIES You warned us, too, that one 


scheme of assault upon our government might be “to 
effect, in the forms of the Constitution, alterations which 
will impair the energy of the system; and thus to under- 
mine what cannot be directly overthrown.” 

You bade us remember that in all the changes to which 
we might be invited, “time and habit are at least as neces- 
sary to fix the true character of governments as of other 
human institutions—that experience is the surest stand- 


USURPATIONS 


“FAREWELL TO \WASHINGTON” 


The Ignoble Chant of Those Who Say We Have Outlived the Constitution Is Heard 
Once More as Congress Considers Legislation Plainly In Violation of Constitutional 
Principles and Precedents—A Call for Statesmanship 








By DAVID LAWRENCE 


ard by which to test the real tendency of the existing Con- 
stitution of a country.” 

You did not hesitate to declare that liberty itself would 
find in a government such as ours, with powers properly 
distributed and adjusted, its “surest guardian” and you 
did not fail to include in your definition of liberty “the 
rights of person and property.” 

v 

Only 138 years have passed 
since your Farewell Address was 
delivered. Reckoned in the broad 


RIPE LESSONS Red : 
OF EXPERIENCE tions, in the centuries of hi 


man history, we are still a youthful people. 

Your estimate of the perils faced by democracy was no 
empty choice of words as to the future. You knew then 
the battles which had been fought by English-speaking 
peoples for the cause of human freedom. To you Magna 
Charta was not the shibboleth of a doddering Old Deal 
nor the feeble protest of a selfish group of “money- 
changers.” 

Tyranny was as familiar to you and your forebears as 
it was in the earlier epochs that gave birth to Christian 
civilization. The Revolution which you and your col- 
leagues fought to victory was a crusade of principle 
against caprice, freedom above despotism, and individual 
right of the many above the dictatorship of the few. 

Principles of right and wrong were in your day as 
deeply ingrained in the minds of men as when eloquently 
proclaimed in the ancient democracies which first gave us 
the light of fundamental knowledge. 

But somehow today there has come over our land a 
strange contempt for the lessons of experience. 

We are told that to speak of liberty is to prate of a 
meaningless patriotism brought forth only to mask the 
cruelties of those who would hide their own “exploita- 
tions” behind the phrases of Fourth of July orations. 


COUNSEL FROM 


If this were but a single mani- 
festation of disregard for old 
forms of government, for tradi- 


A VICTIM OF 
tions of a constitutionalism sup- 


CYNICISM posedly obsolete we might be 
disposed to mistrust our own fidelity to things old-fash- 
ioned and accept these innovations as the spirit of a new 
day, of a new era, of a new deal in the application of our 
governmental mechanism to this vast terrain and huge 
population which we now embrace in the 48 States. 

But, unfortunately, the same cynicism brushes aside 
morality and religion, too. You wrote in your Farewell 
Address that of all the dispositions and habits which lead 
to prosperity, “religion and morality are indispensable 
supports.” To quote from your plea: 

“Let it simply be asked where is the security for prop- 
erty, for reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obli- 
gation desert the oaths which are the instruments of in- 
vestigation in courts of justice? ; 

“And let us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion. 

“Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure, reason and ex- 
perience both forbid us to expect that national morality 
can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 


RELIGION, TOO, 


With us there has been, of 
course, no church interwoven 
with the state, but we have, in 


CANNOT DULL os 
‘enerations past, exalted religion 
VITAL IDEALS nt i hasbeen of human be- 


havior. Abroad in these very times, however, the con- 
tempt for religion grows apace as Russia and Germany 
have struck down the rights of the churches to teach their 
own ways of allegiance to the God of their fathers. In 
our own country there is a calloused indifference to re- 
ligious principle as the fruits of man’s toil are wantonly 
appropriated in orgies of waste and destruction. 

But, you were living 138 years ago. 

We are constantly being reminded of the distance be- 
tween you and us and of the transformations which in- 
vention and the genius of creative minds have wrought 
in even this relatively short period of world history. 

There are, to be sure, some among us who see clearly 
that time and distance are merely physical factors measur- 
ing, perhaps, the intensity of human action or reaction 
but erasing none of the qualities of character and fair deal- 


PASSING YEARS 
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ing which your Farewell Address bequeathed to us as the 
immutable principles of American constitutionalism. 

The masses of our people, however, are at the moment 
the prey of demagogues whose voices ring in our ears. 

Having sent to Congress men pledged by oath to sup- 
port the Constitution and to remain faithful to the trust 
imposed in them, a bewildered democracy awaits the 
inevitable hour of courageous statesmanship. 

But, alas, we have no independent Congress. We 
have, in the parlance of the day, a group of “rubber- 
stamp” Senators and Representatives who, in the interest 
of political submissiveness refuse to accept the real re- 
sponsibilities of legislation. 
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This may seem like a harsh 
condemnation and there are, of 


LEGISLATE, course, notable exceptions in 
both houses, but this comment is 


NOT ABDICATE born, nevertheless, of a deep- 


seated fear that only blunt words of truth will awaken 
among our people such sensibility to danger as may impel 
them to issue to their chosen representatives a mandate to 
legislate and not abdicate. 

The insidious doctrine, made famous by Machiavelli, 
that the end justifies the means has wrecked our govern- 
mental customs, laws and traditions by artifice and sub- 
terfuge, as well as by political preferment and spoliation. 
These excursions into the realm of political expediency 
have brought us usurpation after usurpation, the mixing 
of administrative and judicial processes, and the piling up 
of orders and rules without hearing or trial. 

We have witnessed the alarming growth of the idea 
that it is the proper function of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the government to conspire to evade the 
Constitution, leaving it wholly to the slow-moving pro- 
cesses of judicial determination to correct these wrongs, 
albeit such abuses are not remediable and the damage in 
the interim is incalculable. 

No greater betrayal of public trust can be imagined 
than the passage under the guise of “evolution” of an act 
known to be in violation of the precedents and principles 
of American constitutionalism. Nor are such steps any 
more justified because of the ill-conceived notion that in 
an emergency, there is but one course of action or that 
wisdom in public policy is finite. 
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The American people cannot 
long be misled by impassioned 
appeals to bias and prejudice nor 


LET CONGRESS 


DEMAGOGUES 
DO NOT SPEAK 
FOR THE PEOPLE drawn far by the promises of 


a synthetic prosperity through 
the tempting wiles of a fascinating empiricism. In mo- 
ments of calm reflection some day they will visit their 
wrath upon all who will have betrayed them. 

We shall witness, in the meantime unfortunately, the 
fulfillment of your warnings as the scheming groups 
among us seek to undermine that which they dare not 
overthrow. 

These would-be reformers make no secret of their de- 
sire to say “Farewell to Washington,” farewell to “nine- 
teenth century liberalism,” farewell to “laissez-faire” and 
“ragged individualism,” terms and epithets invented pri- 
marily to camouflage a crass contempt for the American 
principles laid down by the fathers of this republic. 

But even as we hear the Farewell to Washington 
chanted with ignoble hypocrisy in the name of a people 
presumably emancipated from the yoke of a system of 
profits (or losses), presumably freed from the witchcraft 
of business infidels who worship Mammon alone, there 
seems to come to us a faith that militant leaders will arise 
once more in America. 

We shall declare our independence of the Disciples of 
Chaos and enlist again in the cause of freedom. 

We shall pledge anew our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor to uphold the principles of your Farewell 
Address against all who would use government, its powers 
and its privileges, to break down our currency, to bring 
hardship to the employed, to withhold succor from the 
unemployed; in short, against those would-be spokesmen 
for the common man who are in fact his most dangerous 
enemies—the arch foes of our national welfare and of the 
republic you once endowed with the spirit of undying 
truth. 
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